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BUY oR HIRE 


A Red River Special 


AND 


SAVE THE FARMER’S 
THRESH BILL 


Grain wasted and time lost is money 
lost for both the farmer and thresh- 
erman. 

Save the grain. Get all of it. 
This can be done only with a thresher 
which uses the correct principle, that of 


Beating It Out 


The Rep River Spectat is the only 
thresher which does it, just like wou 
would by hand with a pitchfork. 


Peter Hill and fourteen other farmers 
of Humboldt, South akota, say: 
“The Red River Special saves the 
grain better than any other thresher 
we ever employed.” 

Such results make it a profitable 
machine for the thresherman. 

It does the work right. It works and 
lasts and wears so’ that the thresher- 
man makes money with it. Don’t 
lose money by lying idle waiting for 
weather conditions or repairs. Don’t 
lose your run by failing to do the 
very best of -work. 

Thresherman, 


CET THE BIC RUN 


Get the Rep River Speciat Outfit 
and you will have it. 

Farmers, insist that your thresher- 
man equip himself with a Rep 
River Speciat Outht for that will 
mean saving enough of your grain 
to pay your thresh bill. 


Send for new Red River Specia: Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In continuous business since 1848 ) 

Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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More Pork Per Bushe! 


means money to you. 
Chief Windows are eas- «. 


appearance, 

durable and satisfactory in A 

more than wooden windows. Made of heavy, 
galvanized steel. Glass protected by wire netting. 


Chief Cupolas 
Insure Pure Air 


> Galvanized steel chpolas, scientifi 
signed to give perfect ventilation. bea 
give your stock pure air at all times in an 
\ building you put them on. 
snow-proof, birds’ nest proof. Ail sizes 
It telis 


for all kinds of buildings. 
Write for our Booklet today. 
Thief Steel Products aud why 
money and make you mon- 


Shranger & Johnson 
415 Walnut St., Atiantic, lowa 
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cuP ELEVA TOR 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY 
Piaced inside the Crib 
in the dry. Easy run- 
ning, durable and 
nae Elevates 
Oats, Wheat or Ear- 
Corn, 50 Bushets 
in three minutes. 
Made from heavy 
buckets and chain. 
SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEF ORE YOU PAY 


Write for it today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 69 soRTON, ILL. 





Always 
Ready for 
u J 
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tate Fair Premium List 
list of the Iowa State Fair, wl 


The premium 


hw ill be 








held at Ives Moines, August 25th to Sep- 
tember 2d, has been printed, and will be 
sent out to all who request it, by writing 
A. R. Corey, Secretary, State House, Des 


Moines. 


Unidenti fied Wheat Pest—\W 
county, Kansas, 
with an unidentified 


heat grow- 
ers 6 Atchison have 


be« troubled insect 


aint this seaso Cc. H. Taylor, farm ad- 
viser, has taken the matter vith the 
authorities at the State A iltural Col- 






lege, and a careful investigation will be 
made. The larwae are found in large 
numbers. Their attacks make the wheat 


look as if it had been scalded. 


Conference at Ames—A _ strong 


i for this year’s 


Rural 
program has been arrang: 





rural conference at Ames, Iowa, from 
June 21st to July 2d. R 1 cl 1 min- 
isters é maintainir rural 
churches have been schedu! present 
their methods and to give : to oth- 
ers. At least one hundre hod'st ru- 
ral preachers from Nebras! ire cpected 
to attend, and there will be others from 
adjoining states. Evers denomination 
will be represented. The annual confer-, 





ence has been a big factor improving 
country life, id each year the conference 
becomes a greater power for good. 

Book on Gardening—Stewart & Kidd 








Company have issued a most admirable 
book called The Gardenette While espe- 
cially valuab to residents of cities who 
wish to er a garden in a small back 
yard, it will be found of almost equal 
value to farmers. It is divided to two 
parts, vegetable gardening and flower 


gardening, and in a plain, understandable 





way gives full instructions for growing 
all sorts of vegetables and flowers, with 
special cultural directions for 1 vari- 


ety. The parts devoted to flo arden- 
ing will be especially appreci , the 
women folks who read Wallace 
It is not a large book, but 
cover the field in 2 most satisfactory 
manner. The price is $1.29, postpaid. It 
may be ordered through this office. 


seems to 


Ames—Commence- 
Iowa Agricultural 


Commencement at 
ment exercises at the 
College will be held from May 28th to 
June 3d. Beginnig Friday, May 28th, 
with the senior promenade, there will he 
something special every day until Thurs- 
day, June 2d, when President F. W. Gun- 
galus, of the Armour Institute, Chicago, 
will deliver the commencement address. 
The mus 1 recital will take place Sat- 
urday, Ma 29th, and Dr. A. B. Storms, 
of In dian Lpolis is, Ind., will preach the bac- 
calaureate sermon the following day. The 
juniors will give their class play on Mon- 
day, and the seniors their class play on 
Tuesday. On Tuesday the president will 
hold a reception for alumni 1d friends, 
and there will be a senior bre: The 
alumni-faculty-senior _ juet be 
held Wednesday evening, and will be fol- 
lowed by “The Yellow Jacket,” produced 
by the Coburn Players. 















‘fast. 








Kansas County Agents—E. C. Johnson, 
superintendent of institutes in the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, who su- 
pervises the agents’ work, makes the-fol- 
lowing report of work done by Kansas 
county agents: “In the year the agents 
visited 2,755 farmers on th farms, and 

personal cails } 
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2,224 
fices, and approximatel) 
ealls. They addressed 820 meeti 
ar attendance of 48,414. In the 
= farmers selected 
ghums according to the farn 
Serenn 1 su oo stions, and 10,000 acres were 





planted with seed selec ted in the field 
Thirty-two thousand acres of corn were 


planted with tested seed, and 16,900 acres 
grown according to recommendations, 
About 67,000 acres of wheat were grown 
according to the agents’ suzgestions, and 
10,000 acres of wheat sown w seed 
treated for smut. Alfalfa was planted on 
542 farms according to suggestions of the 
agents. The work done in relation to live 
stock is far-reaching in its probable re- 
sults. With the help of the agents and 
farm bureaus, 57 registered bulls, 9 reg- 
istered rams, and 34 registered boars 
were obtained, while 29 registered sires 
of high quality were transferred from one 
community to another. Twe hundred 
dairy cows and 187 beef cows were pur- 
chased in accordance with the agents’ 
suggestions, and 367 cows were tested 
for milk production through associations 
or otherwise. Farmers on 161 farms were 
induced to feed more live stock, and 807 
rations were planned and adopted. In- 
formation on poultry culture was given 
and put into practice on 158 farms. A 
hog cholera eradication district was or- 
ganized in which 3,500 hogs have since 
been vaceinated. At the suggestion of 
the agents, approximately 7,000 hogs were 
vaccinated.” 



















The Verdict 


— convincingly and overwhelmingly 
for Goodrich 


The B. F. Goodrich Company alone through the 
daily press of January 3Ist gave to the consuming pub- 
lic the most sweeping reduction ever made in tire Prices, 
This established the only genuine Fair-List in existence 


on non-skid tires today. 
Goodrich prices were dated 


February Ist, in ordinary 
course. tires were re- 
duced in prices a few days 
later and the reduction dated 
back to February Ist. 

Every real price-reduction 
on tires has followed the lead 
of Goodrich. 

We knew we were 
We knew that the 
would know it as soon as cae 
pian was put to the test. 
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ra 


Hundreds of dealers who 
have been dividing their busi- 
ness have notified us that they 
have decided to sell Goodrich 
“Fair-Listed” Tires exclusively. 

Tire Standards have from 
the first been set by Goodrich. 
Products. 

Goodrich Safety Tread 
Tires are today, as they have 
always been the Standard by 

i h the merits of all Non- 
Skid Tires are measured. 


Only 5% PLUS for the Best 


‘on-Skid 


Goodrich Safety Treads give more mileage than 
our own (or any other) smooth 
the 5% more cost to you. Notecomparative table 


tread tires, at only 
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of prices on Non-Skid Tires showing other brand 

pk er momen 10% to 30% f movethenibafety Treads 
OTHER MAKES 
“ar | “Bt “| “Db” 

9.45 $16.55 16.351 $18.10 

13.35] 14.20] 21.76) 23.60 

15.40] 16.30] 22.85} 25.30 

22.38} 23.80) 31.15} 33.55 

32.15} 33.60} 41.85] 41.40 

i 39.80} 41.80} 49.85} 52.05 

















Goodrich Leadership is more 
firmly established today than it has 
ever been in the past. 

Goodrich Tires are better this 

than we have ever been able to 
make them before. 


You know the superiority of 
Goodrich Tires. Youalso know about 
Goodrich “Fair-Listed” Prices — the 
prices that have knocked out the pad- 
ding for the Benefit of Tire Bayers. 
You know, too, that the verdict is 
overwhelmingly in faver of Goodrich 
Safety Tread Tires. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Everything that’s Best in Rabber 














MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at. less cost to grow. 


— Two hundred to four hundred pounds of 







ours 


rtilizers 


drilled in at seeding time will promote fapid reot-growth, insure 
eatly maturity, heavy grain and more of it; féduced bushel cost; 
a good clover catch and a more profitable gf@in crop— 


IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 


Write for “‘More Money From Wheat.” 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicago, I. Md. 
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THE FUTURE OF DRAFT HORSE BREEDING 


We remember when a boy about fif- 
teen years old, listening toa discussion 
among neighboring farmers as to the 
future of horse breeding. The build- 
ing of the Pennsylvania railroad and 
the Pittsburgh and Connellsville, now 
known as the Baltimore and Ohio, had 
been begun, and it was evident that 
it would be extended across the moun- 
tains. All of them, with the excep- 
tion of my father, argued that there 
would be no future for horse breeding. 
Farmers sold their surplus horses to 
teamsters and stage drivers, who had 
the monopoly of carrying passengers 
end freight from the west across the 
mountains east along the macadam- 
ized roads, then called national roads, 
because built at national expense. 

There was then a type of horses in 
Pennsylvania called the “canastoga” 
horse, because they hauled the canas- 
toga Wwagons-—-great, heavy wagons, 
drawn by six horses. The lighter ones 
were used for the various stage lines, 
on which people across the mountains 
were obliged to travel. These canas- 
togas were not exactly a draft horse. 
As we remember them, they weighed 
from thirteen hundred to sixteen hun- 
dred pounds, with wonderful bone and 
activity and spirit. No one knows how 
this breed originated. There were no 
breeders as we know them now. The 
farmers simply selected the sires and 
developed the colts which the traffic 
oi that day demanded. 

My father admitted in this discus- 
sion that this business would soon be 
at an end, but contended that the rail- 
road would develop great centers, of 
the amount of traffic of which they 
had no conception; that this would 
make a demand for all the heavy 
horses that could be grown in the lime- 
stone valleys of western Pennsylvania. 
While the neighbors said they were 
going to quit growing horses, my fath- 
er said he would grow more than ever, 
and bigger. His reasoning proved to 
be correct. 

About ten years later came the war, 
with its great destruction of horses as 
well as men. Then came a little later 
the opening up of the prairies, with 
its great demand for horses for farm 
work; and horse breeding. still pros- 
pered. In the seventies we began to 
use bicycles, and this was regarded as 
putting: an end to breeding the lighter 
type of horses. It was then argued 
that the opening up of the range would 
flood the whole east with horses; and 
it did, with the lighter horses. During 
the seventies, John H. Wallace, our 
remote kinsman, was developing the 
roadster horse, and such was his suc- 








cess in mapping out the lines of breed- 
ing of a horse good for the farm and 
good for the road, that the faith of 
many farmers in what we now began 
to call the draft horse was shaken. 
The application of machinery to the 
farm necessitated a heavier horse 
than in the earlier days, and farmers 
felt they could not afford to drive 
their heavy horses to town, and could 
not afford to keep a team of driving 
horses. About this time importations 
of horses from abroad began to in- 
crease; and we had the Belgian and 
the Norman (the same thing under 
different names), the Percheron, the 
Clyde and the Suffolk Punch—all 
heavier types of horses. The breeding 
of draft horses suffered because a 





and roadsters. But, notwithstanding 
all this, the breeding of draft horses 
has been a paying business. In short, 
the discussion to which we listened 
nearly sixty-five years ago has been 
going on ever since. 

Some of our readers may ask: What 
of the future of horse breeding? The 
improvement of machinery and the 
high rate of wages has forced farmers 
to use about four horses where they 
used two in our boyhood days. The 
horse, more than the hired man, has 
been doing the farming for the last 
twenty years, and will continue to do 
it. For as our soils decline in fertility 
(this may have a familiar sound to 
our readers), heavier machinery and 
heavier horses will be required; and 











The Draft Horse Will Always be a Part of the Farm Equipment. 


great many of these importations 
were of a very inferior sort. When 
in Scotland in, the early nineties, we 
heard breeders talk about the “Amer- 
ican” horse. On inquiring what they 
meant by this, we were told: “A type 
of horse not good enough for work at 
home, but good enough to sell to 
Americans.” In spite of this, the 
breeding of heavy horses prospered. 
The worst break in this came in ’94, 
when it required a pretty good horse 
to bring a hundred dollars, and infe- 
rior horses were sold at merely nomi- 
nal prices. We then urged our read- 
ers to breed for 1900, assuring them 
that it was only a question of time 
when prosperity would make the de- 
mand for all the horses they could 
breed. Many breeders of road horses 
were scared by the appearance of the 
automobile, and it has greatly dam- 
aged the breeding of saddle horses 





the higher the rate of farm wages, the 
heavier the machinery and the more 
horses will be needed. 

Nor must we forget the great de- 
struction of horse flesh that is going 
on in the present war. The allies are 
making demands on us for horses as 
never before. They are now taking 
horses which they would have reject- 
ed three months ago; apparently can 
not get enough of them. We will get 
rid of a vast number of our smaller 
and medium sized horses. When a 
horse goes into any of the armies, 
that is the end of him. If he is not 
killed, they work him as long as they 
can, and theneeat him. About a week 
at the battle front is all that a horse 
lasts. 

After the war there will be a dearth 
of horses in all the European countries 
except Russia. We don’t know much 
about the Russian type of horses, but 





our impression is that they are rather 
light. Germany, France, England and 
Belgium will all have to buy horses; 
and the type of horses that they will 
require can be grown in the United 
States cheaper than in any other coun- 
try in the world. They will want the 
heaviest horses for what they call 
their “lorrie” traffic in the cities, will 
want heavy horses for the farm work, 
and will want to replenish their breed- 
ing stock. It will take years for this 
demand to be supplied. 

Therefore, we advise our farmers to 
breed horses, to breed the best, and 
take the best care of them. There will 
be a demand for them, if our civiliza- 
tion stands the strain. If not, there 
will be little demand for anything 
else. The safety in horse breeding lies 
in this: A man can’t afford to keep a 
mare for the chance of a colt, unless 
it be of the pure bred sort, and we 
doubt if he can even then. The mare 
must do something else besides raise 
a colt; and the farm furnishes some- 
thing else for her to do. 

Therefore, our suggestion is: Don’t 
get excited and jump into the breed- 
ing of horses the way so many road- 
ster breeders did, keeping a mare 
solely for the chance of a colt. Work 
your mares, and work your stallions. 
We have not grown nearly so fine a 
type of horses as we could, because 
we insisted on using sires which had 
nothing to do outside the season, and 
were fattened and pampered until they 
naturally sired an inferior colt. The 
stallion ought to be worked like any 
other horse. That is the only way to 
develop the right type of horses. The 
fact that the mare can not be kept for 
the chance of a colt is the safeguard 
of the farmer who is growing colts 
from his work mares. If in addition 
to this he uses only sires that have 
been worked, the quality of our horses 
will be greatly improved. 

Someone will say: Won’t the use 
of motors on the farms interfere with 
the demand for horses? To some ex- 
tent, yes; but it will not interfere any 
more seriously with the demand for 
draft horses than the introduction of 
the motor truck in the cities has done. 
There is always a vast amount of 
work on the farm that can be done by 
nothing else so well as by horses. In 
the corn belt it will not be long until 
the automobile will do most of the 
work that was formerly done by the 
light horse. Farmers will not be un- 
der the necessity of keeping a team 
to drive to town or church, or injuring 
their draft horses by making them do 
light horse work. 




















" European Nations Will be Needing Our Draft Horses to Replenish Their Breedi 
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AGENTS WaNTED—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. if there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 








ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the former solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we wi!! take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reilability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers Rates can be had on application. No dis- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 





COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany al! com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published ° 











PuotToGrRapus of farm scenes are gladly recetved, 
and will be reproduced tf of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 





QvesTions—Subseribers are at Iiberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
wiil be answered as promptly and carefully as posst- 
ble, either through the paper or by mail. We do not 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postoffice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with It. 





Entered at Des Moines.Jowa, as second-class matter. 


Copyright, 1915, by the Wallace Pub. 
Co. The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted All persona are warned 
against reproducing any part without giving credit 
by adding ‘‘From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 


Memorial Day 


Once more, Memorial Day, the fifti- 
eth since the war closed. Once more 
we will see the fast thinning line of 
veterans carried in automobiles or car- 


riages to God’s Acre, for it seems cruel 
to have them march now, however 
much they naturally desire it. Here 
they will lay wreaths on the graves of 
the heroic dead. Fast are their ranks 
thinning. Feebler and feebler are 
their steps, and more and more bent 
the forms of these heroes of the past; 
a heroic past when men freely gave 
their lives that liberty might prevail 
from ocean to ocean, from the lakes 
to the Gulf, that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple should not perish from the earth. 

We know something by observation 
of what these men have endured; for 
in the last few weeks of the war, as a 
member of the Christian Commission, 
we were with them from Dutch Gap to 
Five Forks and Hatcher’s Run, and 
from the blood-stained fields of Peters- 
burg on and on in the pursuit of Lee 
until within one day’s march of Appo- 
mattox. We_know something of what 
these men endured, and what others 
endured on other battlefields and oth- 
er marches. We have seen them go 
into battle, fired with heroic determi- 
nation to give their lives, if need be, 
for their countrw. We have seen them 
carried back on stretchers, legs and 
arms to be removed and piled up in 
the field hospital like cordwood. We 
have seen them suffer in temporary 
hospitals at railroad crossings, and 
die because there were then no ade- 
quate facilities for caring for them un- 
til they could be brought to a central 
hospital. We have seen them on the 
march drop on the ground for sleep 
during a five minutes’ rest, and when 
the bugle sounded, swing again to 
their feet and march on, sleeping 
whenever sleep was possible, and eat- 
ing whatever food could be obtained. 
We appreciate what these old soldiers 
have suffered and endured. 

They are getting old now. Fifty 
years have passed since peace dawned 
upon the distracted nation. It will be 
but a few years until all the men who 
have seen real war will be gathered 
to their fathers, and another genera- 
tion will honor their graves. 

Silent were these veterans except in 
the confidences around the campfire. 
When you hear a man of sixty-five or 
under talk about the blood he shed 
for his country, and the sacrifices he 
made and endured, just figure a little 
and it will soon appear that he never 
smelled powder, but simply enlisted 
for sixty or ninety days, when the war 
was about over. It is only cowards 
that brag and bluster about what they 
have done. The men who did the real 














fighting, and endured the toils and the 
sacrifices of that momentous struggle, 
have little to say about it. Nor do 
they indulge in any feeling of *bitter- 
ness toward the men they met in 
deadly conflict on the battlefields. A 
brave man recognizes bravery even in 
his foe. 

All honor to these heroes. They 
will not be with us much longer, but 
a grateful country will remember what 
they did for posterity. Had it not been 
for them, slavery would still have con- 
tinued in the south,and human beings 
would have been bred and bought and 
sold for gold and the honors that a 
purse-proud aristocracy may heap up- 
on its members who have acquired 
wealth by fair means or foul. Had it 
not been for them, there would have 
been a line of forts from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and a great standing 
army on either side, with the crushing 
burden of taxation that this involves. 


We can not too highly honor the 
men who did this great service for 
posterity; but we owe it to protect 


them and their honor from the desert- 
er, the bounty jumper, the faker who 
receives under special acts of con- 
gress rewards that he never earned. 
For, although the war has been over 
for fifty years, our pension list has 
been mounting higher and higher, and 
congressmen of both parties have been 
willing, for political favors, to allow 
the unworthy to put their hands in the 
public purse, and to secure a reward 
for those whose rewarding is a shame 
and dishonor to the men who did the 
fighting. 
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Jitneying’’ Business 

A new word has been added to the 
English language in the last few 
months, “jitney,” and nobody seems to 
know exactly where it came from-— 
whether it is a corruption of the name 
of Jidner, who smuggled five cents’ 
worth of tobacco into a prison, and 
got five cents for smuggling it, or 
whether it is the name the negroes of 
the south had for a five-cent piece. 
isn’t it a little strange that all nations 
seem to slur the smallest current 
coins? “Not worth a picayune,” used 
to be a by-word; “not worth a nicke!”, 
“not worth a copper cent”, “not worth 
a ha’p’orth”, “not worth a ha’penny”, 
“not worth a farthing’, “not worth a 
sou”. A curious streak in human na- 
ture, that. 

We are not discussing the origin of 
words, however, nor the curious 
streaks in human nature, nor yet the 
jitney business, but “jitneying” busi- 
ness. Some fellow in Los Angeles last 


winter went out in an automobile, and | 


carried people three miles for five 
cents, and somebody called his ma- 
chine a “jitney”, and now the jitney 
is spreading all over the United States 
in towns that have street car service. 
And the street car people are in trou- 
ble; beeause the jitneys take their 
short-haul business, stop where the 
cars stop, pick up feltows standing 
there waiting for a car, and rush them 
off to their destination. 

They call it a parasite; and so it is 
in one sense. But here’s the point we 
want to impress upon our readers, 
farmers and others: If the street car 
or interurban lines had furnished suf- 
ficient cars, so that there would be lit- 
tle crowding and strap-hanging; if 
they had equipped their lines a little 
in advance of the requirements of the 
public; if they had not fought about 
perpetual franchises; if they had not 
fought with the city governments for 
the full face value of bonds that were 
sold at a large discount, there would 
not have been any jitneys. 

But jitneying is not confined to the 
street car business. A farmer was in 
the office the other day, who had left 
his farm, moved to town, and gone in- 
to the grain business. He had made 
money for a while: but other fellows 
—scosp-shovel men—came in while 
things were prosperous, and cut into 
his profits to such an extent that he 
quit in disgust and went back to the 
farm. They “jitneyed” him. 

The line elevator men look upon the 
coéperative elevator as a jitney; but 
if the line companies had always giv- 
en the farmers full value, less a rea- 
sonable profit for the company, and 
had thus got their confidence, if they 
had not tried to fight them out of the 
stations and the railroad grounds, 
there would not have been any need 
of codperative elevators. 

The merchants in the towns regard 











the open market as a jitney. They 
fight it as long as they can, but after 
they have fought it and failed, they 
are perfectly willing to have a stall in 
the market and sell there at prices be- 


“low what they ask in their own shops, 


to offset the expense of delivery. 

Merchants generally regard the 
mail order houses as jitneys of the 
worst kind. They complain that they 
take the cash trade and let them have 
the credit business. They are as an- 
gry at these mail order houses as the 
street car people are at the jitneys. 
3ut if the retail merchants had long 
ago served the public to the best of 
their ability, and had won their conn- 
dence, the mail order houses would 
never have started. If they would re- 
form their methods of business, take 
the farmers into their confidence, and 
show them that they could do as well 
by them as the mail order houses, the 
stock of these houses would no longer 
sell at a premium. 

The live stock breeder is no excep- 
tion. It is very annoying, where a 
man has spent his life in building up 
a fine herd of cattle, and stood by it 
through the hard times, to have some 
fellow come in who knows little or 
nothing about cattle, buy some stock 
of him or of his breed, and, under the 
representation that they are just as 
good as his, undersell him, the buyer 
not knowing that in buying from this 
man who is in the business for imme- 
diate gain, he is not getting the expe- 
rience of a man who has made it the 
study of a lifetime. The speculator in 
live stock is jitneying. When prices 
are going up, he buys, booms, sells; 
and when reverses come he is out, 
having done the breed harm and him- 
self no permanent good. 

The point we make is that any man 
in any line of business must serve the 
public so well that the jitney in his 
line will not attempt to cut into his 
business, and can not make profit if 
it tries to do so. For, after all, the 
merchant, the newspaper man, the pro- 
fessional man, is a public servant; and 
if he does not serve the public better 
than anyone else, he wilt be jitneyed. 





Don’t Let Your Farm Paper 
Loaf On the Job 


If you hire a man by the year or the 
month or the day or the hour, and pay 
him for it, you can’t afford to let him 
loaf on the job. Now, what is the job 
of the farm paper? To work with the 
farmer. Hence the work of the farm 
paper varies with the season quite as 
much as the work of the farmer does. 

If the paper is good for anything, it 
can tell you things that you don’t 
know, things you ought to know. It 
may not at the first know much more 
about it than you do; but if it is worth 
taking, it has sources of information, 
end if you ask it, can tell you about 
everything that is known in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the agricul- 
tural college, the experiment station, 
or that is found in the books of the 
scientist or in the experience of the 
farmer. You are entitled to this in- 
formation, but a good many of you are 
letting the paper loaf on the job. 

When you are feeding cattle in the 
winter, and are in doubt about your 
rations, you have a right to ask your 
farm paper to help you; and it can, 
if it is worth taking at all. In the 
summer-time, a great many problems 
arise on which the farmer needs both 
information and advice. Let us illus- 
trate: The farmer on cutting his clo- 
ver finds that the crop is very light. 
Something is the matter with it. Some 
of the plants are dead. Some, instead 
of being cut off, come up by the roots. 
The farmer should investigate and 
find out what rascal is injuring his 
clover. He will find a worm working 
on the root. The farm paper can not 
kill that worm for him, but it can tell 
him all about its habits, and can tell 
him what to do to prevent injury from 
it in the future. 

You may find by and by that there 
is no seed on your clover, that instead 
of seed you have a worm. The paper 
can not kill that worm for you, but it 
can tell you what to do for the future, 
and save you a lot of money. You may 
find a yellow vine running around in 
your clover at this time of the year. 
If you don’t know what it is, send a 
sample of it to your farm paper, and 
ask what to do about it. The paper 
can not kill the vine for you, but it 





can tell you how to prevent it from 
spreading. 

When you do ask for advice, you 
may not give the paper the necessary 
data for intelligent advice. We have 
saved some of our readers a great deal 
of money by telling them things they 
did not know, and ought to know, but 
did not have the means of finding out. 
We have, and can put before you, just 
about all the information that is avail- 
able in the worid. We must have full 
data, however, or we can not give you 
intelligent advice. 

Don’t imagine that a farm paper is 
to be read for amusement or diversion. 
Its mission is to help you. . You must 
not let it loaf on the job. Our job is 
to help every man who subscribes for 
Wallaces’ Farmer. That’s part of our 
contract, and you want to hold us to 
it. But you must give us definite and 
full information. We have had farm- 
ers write us: “My hogs. are sick; 
what shall I do for them?” How can 
we answer such a question as that? 
You'll have to tell us the symptoms 
and the conditions. 

We are anxious to help you. We 
don’t want to loaf on the job; and we 
don’t intend to, if we can avoid it. 
But you must cooperate with us, so 
that we can give really valuable infor- 
mation. We can’t cure your hogs, but 
we may be able to tell you what is 
wrong and show you how to avoid 
sickness among them in the future. 
We are anxious to be useful to every 
man who pays us the compliment of 
subscribing for the paper, and we want 
to give him from five to a hundred 
times the value of the subscription 
price. We can do it, if you will just 
tell us what you want to know; but 
don’t tell us that some insect is eating 
up your grass or preying on your corn, 
and then stop at that. Send us a 
sample of the pest that’s annoying you 
—then we can give you its life history 
and tell you how to check it. That’s 
part of our job. 

A farmer once said to us: “I have 
no time to read papers. My time is 
taken up with killing weeds.” If he 
had taken a paper and read it, if it 
was worth anything at all, it would 
have told him how to kill weeds by 
wholesale. It would have pointed out 
the weak points, told him how to at- 
tack them when weakest, and thus 
make his labor in killing weeds go as 
far as possible. 

Some farmers this year will make 
mistakes in putting up clover and al- 
falfa hay, and will have spontaneous 
combustion. A little advice from a re- 
liable farm paper would have told 
them how to prevent it. Thousands of 
dollars’ worth of clover seed are annu- 
ally thrown away, and no doubt will 
be this year, because farmers have not 
read carefully the instructions as to 
the proper method of preparing the 
soil, testing the seed, sowing it, and 
covering it. They have not read their 
farm paper carefully. But if you have 
failed this year, and wiH study the 
conditions carefully, and ask why you 
have failed, the paper can tell you. The 
main use of doctors is to keep people 
from getting sick. The main use of 
farm papers is to keep farmers from 
making mistakes. You can’t get the 
value out of your farm paper by Iet- 
ting it lie on the table. You will get 
the value out of it by reading it and 
then asking for-help when you need it. 

The main point we want to make ‘in 
this article is: Don’t let your farm 
paper loaf on the job. Get the worth 
of your money; get ten times tle 
worth of it—a hundred times. You 
can get it if you put it to work. 





Keep the Spreader Going 


One of the great advantages of the 
manure spreader over the old way of 
spreading manure by hand is that | 
can be used throughout the growin2 
season. The spreader can be adjust- 
ed to give a light or a heavy applica- 
tion of manure. During the growi's 
season, whenever there is a little tin 
to spare from the regular field wo'<. 
the manure pile can be worked do‘ 
and put onto the fields, where it wi!! 
be feeding crops instead of wastins 
away in the barnyard or in the p''’. 
With the spreader, manure can 
hauled out any. time of the year. For 
this reason alone, saying nothing ° 
the time saved in unloading and tli 
even manner in which the manure !5 
distributed, the spreader is wort! 
many times its cost. It is just as nec- 
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Why Do We Cultivate Corn? 


We use the word “cultivate” to in- 
clude not only plowing, but harrowing, 
disking ,and all kinds of cultivation as 
well. It is well, when the farmer or 
anyone else starts out to do any par- 
ticular thing, to have clearly in his 
head the objects to be secured and the 
reason for following any particular 
method. If he does not have a pretty 
definite idea of why he does things, 
ne is likely to spend a good deal of 
unnecessary time, and do it poorly. 

There are several reasons why we 
cultivate corn, but we will not give 
ibem exactly in order. One reason is 
to perfect the seed bed. Farmers are 
often obliged to plant their corn be- 
fore the seed bed is perfected; for 
instance, before the capillary connec- 
tion between the turned furrow and 
the soil below (not the subsoil in the 
sense in which we usually use the 
word, that of the clay bottom o% which 
the black soil rests, but the soil imme- 
diately under the turned furrow) has 
been restored. If the plant is to get 
the amount of water that it needs to 
produce a full crop, the turned furrow 
must be in capillary connection, that 
is, in close contact with the soil under 
it, whether it is black or yellow. The 
first cultivation, which should be deep, 
tends to perfect this connection, and 
thus enables the plant to draw up 
water from the stored supply in the 
soil far below. Much of the crop will 
be made from the water in the depths 
of the soil, stored from the snows of 
winter and the rains of spring. For 
that reason the first cultivation should 
be deep, which it can be if it is done 
early, before the corn roots have 
reached far out into the interspace. 

A second reason is to kill the weeds. 
Weeds of every sort—annual, bien- 
nial and perennial—will be ready to 
compete with the corn for “their place 
in the sun.” They are hardy beggars, 
always Johnny-on-the-spot, ready to 
germinate when there is sufficient heat 
and moisture. They should be dealt 
with on every possible occasion and 
in every possible way. 

Some farmers have adopted the 
practice of blind plowing, that is, deep 
cultivation after the corn is planted 
but before it is up, not worrying if 
they cover up the corn row; and fol- 
lowing that with cross harrowing. 
They thus kill weeds in the white, 
as may be seen from the showing of 
white roots as they lie on the ground. 
Some use a horse weeder, an excellent 
tool where the soil is sandy or light, 
but scarcely heavy enough in most 
clay soils. Others use a harrow. In 
our boyhood days we used a V-shaped 
harrow with.the front tooth taken out, 
which straddled the corn row; this af- 
ter the corn was up; and it proved a 
very effective method in those slow- 
going days. 

The question sometimes arises as 
to how deep the cultivation should be 
after the corn is, say, eight or ten 
inches high, and where there is dan- 
ger of root pruning? That depends on 
the character of the weeds and on the 
length of time that has elapsed since 
the last cultivation. It must be deep 
enough to kill the weeds; for it will 
never do to allow weeds to remain in 
the corn field when the corn is laid by. 
There will be plenty of them to come 
up after that. If the weeds are annu- 
als, and the previous cultivation has 
been good, there is no necessity of go- 
ing deeper than the roots of the 
weeds. The second object in view in 
the cultivation of corn, therefore, is 
to kill weeds—kill them wherever you 
can. 

A third object in view, especially in 
the later cultivations, is to form a 
mulch of loose dirt on the surface, for 
we must look after this . moisture. 
There will seldom be too much of it. 
The object in forming this mulch is 
to prevent that moisture from climb- 
ng out and getting out into the air. 
‘eé want to force it as much as pos- 
sible to go through the corn roots. 

sy the time the corn is knee high, 
the roots will be interlacing in the 
Spaces between the rows. Therefore, 
except when absolutely necessary, 
deep cultivation is not to be recom- 
mended. There has been a great 
change in the opinions of farmers on 
this subject in our lifetime. In our 
boyhood days, the third cultivation 
Was by a plow which turned a small 
furrow, throwing it toward the corn, 
£0ing down almost as deep as the 
sround was plowed, and paying no at- 
tention to the cutting of the roots. 
We never believed in that, although 








old farmers contended that it was the 
only way to grow a bumper crop of 
corn. We certainly do not recommend 
it. We did not understand then as 
now the root system of corn. 

Where the land is polluted with cer- 
tain classes of weeds, deep cultivation 
should never be given. We refer to 
the wild morning-glory, quack grass, 
Canada thistle, etc. A shovel plow 
should never be used where land is 
infested with any of these weeds. Go- 
ing as deep as you can will not solve 
this problem. The shovel will dig 
them up in one place, carry and plant 
them in another, and, as these weeds 
generally start in small patches, the 
result is to spread them over the field. 
A surface cultivator, that will shave 
them off and let them drop without 
carrying them from one part of the 
field to another, is the tool indicated 
when cultivating corn infested with 
weeds of this kind. 

A fourth object in cultivating corn 
is to break up the crust which forms, 
particularly on a well tilled fielf@, after 
a dashing rain. Almost any tool will 
answer this purpose, and it should be 
used at the first opportunity. Farm- 
ers have noticed that corn (and even 
small grain) never does well when a 
crust has formed on the surface from 
any.cause. They may not know why, 
but it is because the crust favors 
evaporation and wastes moisture, thus 
limiting the amount available for the 
corn. Furthermore, it prevents the 
air from reaching the corn roots. For 
this reason we advocate the cultiva- 
tion of small grain, if sown in drills, 
whenever a crust has been formed. 

A fifth object in view in cultivating 
corn is to interfere as much as possi- 
ble with the ants and their dairy cows, 
the plant lice, the workings of which 
we recently described. This is par- 
ticularly true where corn follows corn. 
No amount of cultivation will get rid 
of these pests, but it will disturb them 
in their activities; and the more they 
are disturbed, the less damage they 
are likely to do the corn. 

We are sometimes asked: How of- 
ten should corn be cultivated? We 
don’t know. That depends on circum- 
stances. Farmers’ usually cultivate 
three times, some four, some five. The 
only right answer is: As often as is 
necessary to accomplish the purposes 
above outlined. We don’t see any par- 
ticular reason for cultivating corn in 
a dry time, when it is entirely free 
from weeds and there is no crust over 
the surface, and especially when it has 
been plowed quite recently. This cul- 
tivation would not conserve moisture, 
but would waste it. 

There are times, however, when 


corn has been laid by in fine condi- | 


tion, and there comes a beating rain 
of half an inch or so, when it is neces- 
sary to cultivate again in order to pre- 
vent this rain from wasting the mois- 
ture by forming a crust. A light, 
dashing rain on a loose dirt mulch 
without after-cultivation does. more 
harm than good, because it enables the 
moisture below to escape through the 
crust formed by it. 

We are sometimes asked whether it 
pays to cultivate corn with a one- 
horse cultivator when it is in tassel. 
Generally speaking, we would say not. 
We have tried it, but never could see 
any particular benefit. At any rate, 
under modern conditions, it is not 
practical. 





Co-Operative Banks 


A great deal has been said, and still 
more will be said on the subject of 
cooperative banks or _ agricultural 
credit associations. We have often 
told our readers that these succeed in 
Germany, France, Belgium and _ Ire- 
land. Perhaps we can give them a 
better idea of the scope and operation 
of these banks by quoting from the 
annual report of one of these Irish as- 
sociations: 

The society is ten years old; has 108 
members. It has $2,500 which it can 
loan out. During 1914 it made thirty- 
seven loans, amounting to $2,405. The 
year before it loaned $2,675 in sums 
running from $50 to $100, averaging 
$65. At the close of the year there 
was but one overdue note of $25, which 
was put in judgment. The deposits 
were $1,435. The borrowers paid $140 
in interest and the depositors received 
$60 back, while about $48 in interest 
was paid to the other banks. The 
gross profit during the year was about 
$27.40, and the expenses were about 
$9.25, the net profit about $18.15. Dur- 
ing the past year about $6,365 has 








gone through the hands of the trea- 
surer, the expense being 58 cents. 

It will be seen at once that for 
farmers doing a small business, it is 
an admirable sort of banking, and 
economically administered. But how 
would a bank of that kind suit the 
average farmer in America, with the 
members liable for all or part of the 
debts of the association, and under 
supervision as to the investment of 
the borrowed money? 


Paradise in Five-Acre Chunks 


There is within us all a longing for 
a lost paradise. It would seem as if 
down through the ages there has fil- 
tered in the hearts of the sons of men 
a dim recollection of paradise, a gar- 
den of fruits and flowers, minus the 
serpent. No one now proposes to send 
us back to the Garden of Eden, but it 
is proposed to give us gardens of 
Eden of our own, in chunks of five 
acres, more or less, planted to or- 
anges or grapes in California, to 
peaches in some of the golden valleys 
or in Texas, apple orchards in Vir- 
ginia or North Carolina, or in the in- 
land empire, or in the Berkshire hills. 

This is very alluring, and especially 
to the city dweller, male or female. It 
is not quite so alluring to the farmer, 
although he might be caught with the 
gleam of ripe oranges and blossoms 
and green fruit hanging from the 
trees at the same time. It does ap- 
peal powerfully to the man and wife, 
who have worked hard and saved 
money, and who can think of nothing 
better than to have an orchard to 
which they can retire, watch the blos- 
soms on the trees in the spring, listen 
to the murmur of the bees a8 they sip 
its sweets all summer long, and gath- 
er its fruitage in the fall. 

We have never met with one of the 
really live agents of these little para- 
dises, but we can readily imagine the 
argument he would put up. We can 
hear him saying: We are laying out 
a section in five-acre tracts. We will 
plant trees of the best varieties and 
care for them, charging so much for 
the land, and so much per annum until 





| the trees come into bearing, or we 


will guarantee a bearing orchard at a 
certain time for so many hundred dol- 
lars per acre. You see, we can do 
this so much cheaper in a wholesale 
way than you could hire it done, and 
it will be done by men of the highest 
skill. All you have to do is to sell 
the product when the trees come into 
bearing, and put the money in your 
pocket. 

He offers you pleasure untold and 
pelf unlimited, all in the same batch, 
wrapped up in leaves from paradise. 
A great many men who are supposed 
to be wise, even professors in colleges 
and experiment stations, as well as 
business men who want to retire, have 
been caught by this glittering bait. 
We have just one advice to give you: 
Don’t! 

It is quite true that the preparation 
of the soil and the planting of the 
trees can be done cheaper in a whole- 
sale way; that irrigation when neces- 
sary can be provided cheaper; that 
the cultivation can be done econom- 
ically in large tracts. But if the allur- 
ing promises had any probability of 
resulting in performance, do you sup- 
pose they would let you in on such a 
nice, soft snap? 

We traveled a couple of years ago 
with the attorney of one of the largest 
enterprises of this kind we know of, 
an apple orchard in the Shenandoah 
valley. After pointing it out to us 
and telling us of the glorious pros- 
pects and the profits to be made out of 
an investment there, we said to him: 
“How many acres have you bought?” 
He gave us a queer look and said: 
“None! I'll get mine after these city 
fellows are ready to sell out.” When 
any wonderfully fine thing is offered 
you by some eloquent chap, just ask 
him: “Why do you want to sell such 
a good thing? Why don’t you keep it 
yourself?” 

About the latest thing of the kind 
we have heard of is the pecan orchard. 
We were talking recently with an of- 
ficer of an insurance .company about 
agricultural conditions in the south, 
and asked him about their method of 
getting mortgages in a state where 
mortgaging of a homestead was for- 
bidden by law. He said: “We don’t 
take any mortgage, but we buy the 
landlord’s lien, and, by the way, we 
were very much surprised one day to 
receive an offer to pay off the lien be- 
fore it was due.” We were curious to 





know why, and ascertained that the 
land on which the lien was held had 
been sold to a company of northern 
men, who were plotting it out in small 
tracts, planting it to pecans, and sell- 
ing it at a very high price to investors 
—also northern men. 

An orchard, whether of apples or 
oranges or peaches, or a vineyard 
where luscious grapes (worth about 3 
cents a pound when marketed) hang 
from the vines, is a beautiful sight, in- 
deed. It is a delight to look at the 
trees in full bloom and to hear the 
bees, the murmur of which so 
charmed the poet Virgil two thousand 
years ago; but there is no business 
that requires more watchful care, and 
more alertness, than an orchard. I€ 
can not be worked profitably at long 
range. You want to be on the spof, 
and have enough money to live on in 
case untimely frosts or drouth or flood 
or failure of the supply of irrigation 
water, blasts all your prospects for 2 
year or two. Our advice to our read- 
ers is to keep their money invested 
where it is as much under their own 
observation and control as_ possible. 
“Far-away pastures are always green” 
—and they may be green when at 
their best, but they are liable to be 
pretty brown and dry when at their 
worst. 





Stopping a Paper 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“T am having some trouble with an 
eastern magazine company. I sub- 
scribed for this magazine on a six 
months’ trial subscription and paid 
for it in advance. I did not renew it 
because my understanding is that the 
postal laws do not permit magazines 
to be sent for more than three months 
after the time for which they have 
been paid. Therefore I did not notify 
this magazine until the end of the 
year. Then I wrote them that I was 
not a subscriber, and that they were 
sending it at their own risk. I wrote 
them a similar letter every year for 
three years, but they continued to send 
the magazine. Now they have placed 
it in the hands of a collection agency 
in New York City. I offered to settle 
with them up to the time I sent them 
the first notice. The collection agency 
sends out a slip on which are printed 
a number of so-called laws, opinons 
and regulations concerning this mat- 
ter, but I do not know whether there 
are any such laws. I should like to 
have your opinion on the matter.” 


Every week we receive a number 
of communications of this general va- 
ture from subscribers who are being 
imposed upon by never-stop papers. If 
a man subscribes for a never-stop pa- 
per, and continues to accept it after 
the time is out, and does not notify 
the publisher to stop .it, or does not 
notify the postmaster that he does not 
want it, there is a moral obligation on 
his part to pay for it, because he has, 
by his silence, indicated a willingness 
to receive it. But any obligation ceases 
the moment the publisher has been 
notified, or the paper has been refused 
at the postoffice, and no one should 
permit himself to be bulldozed into 
paying for a paper which he has re- 
fused, or which he has ordered dis- 
continued. If the account has been 
put in the hands of a collection agency 
—as in the case of this correspondent 
—the thing to do is to notify the 
agency that you do not owe for the pa- 
per, and you do not intend td pay for 
it. After having notified them to this 
effect, pay no more attention to any 
letters or threats which you may re- 
receive from them. The so-called “laws, 
opinions and decisions’ are mostly 
opinions of the collection agency. 

So long as people permit themselves 
to be bulldozed into paying for papers 
for which they never subscribe, or 
which they have ordered stopped, the 
unscrupulous publisher will continue 
to thrive. ‘The best way is to refuse 
to subscribe for a paper which does 
not stop when the time is out, and re- 
fuse to accept any paper which is sent 
without an order. 

Under the postal laws and rules, no 
publisher is authorized to send his 
paper for a period longer than one 
year after the time paid for has ex- 
pired. We suggest that those who 
are being asked to pay for never-stop 
papers which are being sent overtime, 
or which have never been ordered, 
write a letter to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C., and make a- 
complaint. If enough people will do 
this, it may result in bringing about 
a much-needed reform. 
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Italy Enters the War 





At the time of the outbreak of the 
war in <urope, Italy was a member of 
the triple alliance, consisting of Italy, 
Germany and Austria. Great Britain, 
France and Russia formed the triple 
entente. These alliances were formed 


to preserve the balance of power in 
Europe and the members of each were 
bound to stand with the other mem- 
bers in case any member should be at- 
‘ked. The articles of alliance, how- 
ever, did not bind the members to 
fight for one another in a war of ag- 
gression. -Consequentiy, when _ Ger- 
many and Austria took the initiative 
in the present war, Italy did not con- 
sider herself bound by alliance agree- 
ment. Ever since hostilities began, 
Italy has been subjected to great pres- 
sure to join one side or the other. 
With her great coast line in waters 
dominated by the fleets of Great Brit- 
ain and France, her natural alliance 
would be with these countries. Ger- 
many, however, exerted every possible 
effort to retain her friendship, and, 
failing that, to persuade her to remain 
neutral. Public sentiment in Italy has 





seemed to be very strong for the al- 
lies, and against Austria After a 
time, demands were made upon the 


latter country for the cession of cer- 
iain territory, the Italian-speaking 
provinces adjoining Italy on the north- 
east and a wide strip of coast line 
around the northern end of the Adri- 
atic. Germany exerted her influence 
with Austria to grant the Italian de- 
mands, but unsuccessfully, and as a 
result Italy has finally thrown herself 
into the conflict. At this distance, it 
would appear that the motives which 
have actuated Italy are not very com- 
mendable. Apparently, she is taking 
advantage of the situation to add to 
her own territory. And it seems prob- 
able that some of the Balkan states 
will before a great while join the con- 
flict for the same reason. If the allies 
win, Austria will be cut up, in part at 
least, and each of these nations will 
want her share. 

Italy has a standing army of over 
360,000 men, and on a war footing will 

o . 

probably be able to throw at ieast a 
million men into the field. She has 
taken pienty of time to get ready, and 
her army is no doubt well organized 
and well supplied with ammunition 
and equipment. Her first move will 
doubtless be an effort to penetrate the 


a 


Austria-Hungary border, and if suc- 
cessful, sweep up through western 
Austria. Her navy consists of four 


dreadnaughts, eight battleships, nine 
armored cruisers, thirteen protected 
cruisers, ninety-six torpedo boats, 
thirty-five destroyers, and twenty-five 
submarines. She has an air fleet of 
twelve dirigibles, two hundred and ten 
aeroplanes, and forty-five hydro-aero- 
planes. 


Foot and Mouth Disease 
Investigation 


The committee of the United States 
senate, of which Senator Kenyon of 
Iowa is a member, is at work on its 
investigation of the manner in which 
the recent outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease was handled. The committee 
sat for two days at Chicago last week, 
going from there to Michigan, where 
it is believed the outbreak started. If 
the committee does nothing more than 
verify what seems to be common 
knowledge, it ought to be able to fix 
the responsibility for the rapid spread 
of the plague, first on those veterina- 
rians who failed to correctly diagnose 
the disease when it first appeared; 
and, second, on the authorities at the 
Chicago stock yards who permitted 
he movement of cattle in and out 
when it was known that the disease 
had been carried there. The report of 
the committee will be awaited with 
much interest by the farmers and the 
stockmen of the country. 

While this general investigation is 
going on, it would be well if investiga- 
tions be made in some of the western 
states, to determine the manner in 
which the veterinary authorities have 
discharged their duties. After making 
due allowance for the inexperience of 
our veterinarians with foot and mouth 
disease, and for the natural confusion 
which resulted from the rapidity with 
which the disease spread, and the im- 
perative need of getting it under con- 
trol at any cost, it still appears that 
there was inexcusable inefficiency, and 
in some places graft of a most agera- 


vating sort, on the part of many local 








veterinarians. Quarantines were not 
enforced, there was gross carelessness 
by the veterinarians themselves in 
handling diseased stock, utterly unrea- 
sonable charges were made for in- 
specting stock, and in many cases such 
inspection was of the most perfunc- 
tory character. 

These matters should be looked into 
by the various states. Veterinarians 
who made this outbreak the occasion 
for wholesale graft should be kicked 
out of the profession and their licenses 
revoked. These who demonstrated 
themselves to be incompetent should 
be sent along with the grafters. The 
veterinarians owe it to themselves to 
clean house. They should not permit 
their profession to be discredited by a 
lot of scalawags. ‘ 

With the increasing prevalence cf 
contagious animal. diseases, the edu- 
eated, scientific veterinarian has a 
steadily widening field of usefulness 
and service. We must have something 
more than the oid “hoss doctor.” We 
must have educated veterinarians in 
whom we can repose confidence, and 
whose advice we can trust and follow. 
The experience of a large number of 
Iowa farmers during this fight against 
foot and mouth disease has not been 
of a sort to increase their confidence 
in the local veterinarian. This is a 
bad situation—bad for the farmer and 





the veterinarian. We should 
have an investigation and a house- 
cleaning, and get ourselves in a posi- 
tion to meet the next outbreak prompt- 
ly, intelligently and efficiently. 


Alfalfa On Sod Ground 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“TI have six acres broken out of sod 
this first of April. It has been used 
as pasture for ten years. I have 
worked this ground every two weeks 
until now. Will it do to plant this to 
corn, then cultivate, and at the third 
cultivation sow it to alfalfa? How 
much shall I sow to the acre? How 
shall I get it covered?” 

We suggest that instead of sowing 
alfalfa this year, our correspondent 
give this field of corn thorough culti- 
vation, and next spring sow oats or 
some other small grain. Get the small 
grain crop off as early as_ possible, 
plow the ground, work it down into a 
goed seed bed, and sow alfalfa in late 
July or August. The objection to sow- 
ing alfalfa this year is that probably 
not all of the grass will be killed, and 
it will come up to bother the alfalfa 
next year. Tame grass is a weed in 
an alfalfa field, and the sod should be 
thoroughly subdued before the aifalfa 
is sown. 


bad for 








LETTERS TO THE FARM FOLK 


BY HENRY WALLACE 


No. 16 





FARM FOLKS WHO HAVE FAILED 


My Dear Folks: 
When a man reaches the age of 
eighty, or even before that, he is very 


likely to spend a good deal of time in | 


reminiscence, that is, thinking back 
over the past, the joys, sorrows, trials 
and successes of earlier years. Men 
have always been that way. I remem- 
ber when a boy reading in one of Hor- 
ace’s poems a description of an old 
man, and was struck with the phrase, 
“a great admirer of things done when 
he was a boy.” I confess to spending 
some time in reminiscence, that is, 
when I have nothing else to do, which 
does not happen very often, and per- 
haps this is fortunate. > 

am not “reminiscing” now for plea- 
sure, but because it occurred to me 
that some of my reminiscences might 
be helpful to you. I don’t mean par- 
ticularly telling about the girls I used 
to know, or the boys either, but about 
farm folks whom I have known who 
have failed; and my object is to point 
out the causes of their failure as a 
warning to those of you who are young 
and in your prime. 

I met a woman the other day, who 
was evidently in poor circumstances, 
in great need of something to do to 
make her living, but of that high-strung 
type that would scorn to receive a do- 
nation from anybody. I knew her fath- 
er. He was a farmer owning a large 
acreage of the very best land in the 
corn belt. He was not satisfied even 
with superintending his farms and col- 
lecting the rents. He was not satis- 
fied with the ordinary way of farming, 
or in going at the extraordinary in a 
scientific way, or even in a plain, com- 
mon sense way. He wanted to do 
things on a large scale, to bore with a 
big auger. I remember that he went 
into sheep in a large way, without 


” 


‘knowing anything about sheep, or tak- 


ing time to learn. His sheep took the 
scab and foot rot, and his fences were 
lined with carcasses. Then he went 
into fast horses. Finally he got into 
politics, and lost everything he had. 
The last I knew of him before he died 
was that he had a room in a shack in 
town, costing him a dollar a month 
rent, and eating at a ten-cent lunch 
counter. What was the trouble? He 
wanted to get rich too fast, and to do 
new things in a big way. He is a type 
of a class of farmers who fail. 

I knew another farmer, a splendid 
fellow, owning one of the finest tracts 
of land in the corn belt. He, too, want- 
ed to do things in a big way. He be- 
came embarrassed and sold his farm 
and bought a much larger tract in a 
new country. On his first farm he had 
engaged in a business he knew noth- 
ing about. On the second farm he tried 
another new business, and lost every- 
thing. He died not merely bankrupt, 
but a pauper, and was buried by his 
friends. é 

I knew another farmer, farm-born 





and bred, who moved to town, engaged 
in business, made money rapidly, and 
went back to farming again. I know 
a good deal about his operations. He 
bought some of the best land in the 
corn belt at about $15 an acre, broke 
it up and rented it out. He did this 
on such a magnificent scaie that, to my 
own knowledge, one year his income 
from rents was $30,000. If he had sim- 
ply held onto that land and looked af- 
ter his rents and improvements, which 
he understood as well as any man I 
ever knew, he would have been worth 
millions. But he was not satisfied. He 
engaged in business in the farther 
west, business that he knew nothing 
about; and the man who was sup- 
posed to be worth a million had noth- 
ing left but his house, and I fear that 
was mortgaged. 


I mention these cases because they 
are typical of wany others. Not one 
of these men, and they were all per- 
sonal friends of mine, had a single 
bad habit so far as I know. Not one 
of them was even suspected of drink- 
ing, nor of dishonesty. All were high- 
ly respected. And yet, with good op- 
portunities for success, they failed 
simply because they were so eager to 
get wealthy fast, and over-reached 
themselves. Many who looked up to, 
admired and flattered them because 


they were prosperous, turned from 
them as soon as their credit was 
shaken. The heartlessness with which 


people who have received favors will 
turn down their benefactors in the 
day of adversity is simply appalling. 

I have known other farmers who 
failed, and failed in a worse sense 
than these. They died rich, “cut up 
well.” Their failure was not in the 
loss of fortune, but in losing the con- 
fidence and respect of their children; 
and the grass had not yet grown over 
their graves before the children whom 
they had failed to rear properly were 
fighting each other over the spoils, 
disgracing themselves, and disgracing 
the memory of their father with their 
eagerness for more than their fair 
share of the estate. You need not be 
very old to know cases of this kind. 
Some of them, when too late, saw the 
terrific mistake they had made, and 
tried to remedy it by their wills; but 
these wills were broken, or the estate 
squandered in trying to break them, 
and they and their families were soon 
forgotten. There are few worse fail- 
ures than this. 

You have all known of farmers, per- 
haps in your own neighborhood, who 
did well as long as they confined them- 
selves to lines of farming to which 
they were accustomed, but became 
dissatisfied with the slow way of mak- 
ing money, and went to speculating on 
the board of trade. They perhaps 
made money the first turn, and said: 
What's the use of working my life out 
on the farm? All you have to do is 
to study the crops, and make use of 





your superior knowledge in buying 
and selling on the board of trade. 

I have never yet known a farmer 
who made a permanent succesgs on th 
board of trade. He may think that ) 
knows ail about the crops and pros- 
pects, but at last wakes up to the fact 
that the men who deal on the board of 
trade are familiar with the crop prog- 
pects all over the world, and have 
sources of information to which he 
has no access. And even these last, 
with all their shrewdness and wisdom, 
seldom die rich. 

If the farmer wishes to be worth a 
million, he is not likely to make it by 
farming. Here and there one does it 
by the advance in the price of land. 
Any one of the three men I first men- 
tioned would have died worth a mil- 
lion or more, if he had kept out of 
other lines of business and held onto 
his land. The unearned increment 
alone would have made any of them 
rich. 

Any one of you who owns a farm 
can make a good living, can rear your 
children to habits of industry, econ- 
omy and thrift, can teach them to deal 
right with their neighbors and friends 
and business associates, can die in 
peace, your money remain with your 
children, and your memory be hon- 
cored. But if the get-rich-quick mi- 
crobe gets hold of you and you take 
to speculating, the chances that you 
will die worth a million are very slim 
indeed, and the chances that your 
children and neighbors will honor you 
are still slimmer. If you want to know 
whether it is worth while to die worth 
a million, just make a study of the 
sons and daughters of men who have 
made a million or more. We know of 
nothing that will get the get-rich-quick 
microbe out of your system more ef- 
fectively than that kind of study. The 
chief end of man is not to aequire a 
lot of money or property, which he 
can not possibly take away with him, 


e 
3 


‘and the use of which he can not regu- 


late, but to rear a family of sons and 
daughters, who will make life in the 
community better worth living. If ne 
succeeds in that, he has something 
that no money can buy. If he fails in 
that, then, no matter how muck he 
leaves, hegmay well be put in the class 
of farmers I have been writing you 
about in this letter. 
UNCLE HENRY. 
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BUMPER YIELD OF WHEAT. The photo shows a section of a 22-acre field of wheat in Page county, Iowa. The average yield for the whole field was 45 bushels to the acre last year, in spite of a 
dry season. The yield was fully twice that of the average for the state, but it was grown on fertile ground and the soil was worked up into fine condition for sowing. 


A PIONEER’S HOME. Log houses similar to the one shown above are common in northern 
Wyoming. The homesteader has built among the trees and has made the home as convenient as 
becould with the available material. Members of the family are seated in the yard. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. The famous Oldway house at Paignton, England, has been 
Converted into a hospital to receive soldiers wounded at the front. It is known as the American Red 
Cross Hospital and is being supported by American women in England. Copyright by U. & U, 
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reso QUEEN VISITS AMERICAN HOSPITAL. Shortly Sfter the Oldway h 
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vid wos; made a visit to it. The queen (indicated by X), her attendants and members of the hospital staff were photographed in front of the building. A famous oil painting 
id, d by the queen as she 


epicting the ceremony of Napoleon I crowning the Empress Josephine, was 


ee 


INFERNAL MACHINE. The infernal machine shown in the picture was discovered on board 
@ mule transport just before it was to sail from New Orleans, It was timed to explode outside 


the harbor and contained 100 pounds of dynamite. 


Copyright by U. & U. 


AN ADOPTED LAMB. The lamb was raised on a bottle for several weeks and the bottle oftem 
was filled with warm milk direct from the cow when the lamb was around. The lamb soon learned 
the source of its supply and preferred to help itself whenever it could get to the cow. 


ouse (shown elsewhere on this page) was converted into a hospital, Queen Mary of England, in company with other notable 


through one of the magnificent marble halls. 
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by the French artist. 
Copyright by U. & U. 
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How to Make Farming Pay 


Agriculture 


By OSCAR H. BENSON 


he United States Department of Agriculture 


} 
| 
| 


and 


GEORGE H. BETTS 


of Cornell College, lowa 


This book shows how to raise bigger and better 
crops tee less effort and expense; how to im- 
» live stock and inerease the product of or- 
‘how to conserve resources and reclaim 
lands and how to treat and cure live stock diseases 
Complete, compact and practical, its greatest 
value is to show results of actual experience. It 
summarizes just those things that the farmer, 
fru't grower and stock raiser want to know. 
Oa Farm Crops. Horticulture, Soil, Farm Ant- 












mals and Farm Economies, this work contains 
the latest and most accurate knowledge obtained 
by Uatted States Department of Agriculture and 
lead ag Agricultural Schools. 

1 »hotographic tlustrations, 444 pages. Price 
1 W postage prepaid. 

“We will mail you the book om request. If you 
would be without it, maf! it back—there will be 
no charge. If you keep it, send us $1.50. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
University Place, indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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Gallo Bath-in-O# Cream 

swept the field fold before te 

te ap Spamne. a 
ten, STO 

oval vanitary surfaces, and years 

of built-in separ- 


tor that 


expert 
for a ninety-day 


twice ag ° 
much and let you be the judge. a centering 
t and ae neck b ear- 

:F ine 


bast ow 
~ 8700, because the fac- speed 
o— we from now to July 

4th. . Do not buye 

8 cream sepa rator of — make 

ind er at any _— you ‘fret, 
~ “t these now, low, mid-summer 
prices. 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Box ’ ta. 





GLOBE SEAT COVERS 


From Factory to Owner \ 


foun 50% BuyingDirect 

Seat Covers are a necessity. They protect the up- 
hoiste ry a ud increase the value of ‘the car. Five 
materials to choose from. Arm pieces and curhions 
leather reinforced. PERFECT | F Y GUARANTEED, 
_ We make seat 


ite today for 
Sve Cireu- 
lar and Samples. 


GLOBE SEAT cover CO., Dept. 10, Racine, Wis. 


Ts Automobile Guie 


For the Beginner 
and the Expert 


It contains a world of in- 
formation of value to 
every man who is inter- 
ested in automobiles. 
There is a very complete 




















index for instant refer- | 
ence. The book is pro- | 
fusely illustrated, anid is 


written in amostclearand 
understandable way. It 
takes up every possible 
subject relating to. the 
automobile; how to avoid 
trouble, and how to cor- 
rect it. 

There are special chap- 

engine; cooling systems ; 








Over 500 Pages 
Limp Leather Bound 


ters on the gas e 


_ 


fuels; carbure tors; ignition; ‘‘timing’’ 

and balancing; gas engine operation; 
clutches; tr ansmissions; the drive; the 
differential; the running gear; tires; 
brakes; ball and roller bearings; lubri- 
cants and lubrication; motorcycles; elee- 


electricity; dynamos and motors; 
batteries; methods of circuit 
how to run an automobile; 
starting and lighting 


trices; 
storage 
changing; 
overhauling the ear; 
of automobiles. 


A Real investment fer Auto Owners 


The Automobile Guide should be in the 
hands of every man who has anything | to 
do with an automobile. It wili save its 
cost many times and in many ways. Price 
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Joint Ill in Colts 


Some of our readers may have had 


| the sad experience of having a colt 


that comes apparently all right, in a 
few days becomes droopy, and then 
a swelling appears about the hock, 
or elsewhere. The colt lingers 
along at a “poor, dying rate,” and 
finally dies when about six months 
old. There are various names for this 
disease, such as navel ill, joint ill and 
rheumatism, or, if you want to be sci- 
entific about it, call it septic arthritis, 
which probably does not mean much 
to the ordinary farmer. 

It is pretty well established now 
that this disease finds its entrance 
into the system through the green 
navel, and usually in a stable more or 
less filthy. The germs that cause the 
disease, whatever they may be, find 
entrance to the system through the 
navel dvring the first two or three 
days after birth. 

It is entirely preventable by seeing 
that the foal is dropped in a clean 
pasture, or in a stable that has been 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 
To prevent any chance of infection, 
the navel should be soaked at the very 
first with an antiseptic. A ten per 


cent solution of carbolic acid -is pref- | 


erable, or formalin or tincture of io- 
dine may be used; or a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, thirty to forty 
grains in a pint of water. This last 
is rather dangerous, however. Tie up 
the navel cord with cotton wet with 
the solution, and wet this four or five 
times a day for the first two or three 
days. 

Can it be cured? Yes. So can some 
cases of hog cholera, if you have a 
competent veterinarian. Ordinarily, 
two-thirds of the colts affected die; 
but by a special vaccine this can be 
reduced to about 25 per cent, if your 
veterinarian is experienced. In this, 
as in hog cholera, prevention is the 
effective cure. 





Sorghum to the Acre—Im- 


portant Correction 

One -of those aggravating errors 
which makes life uncomfortable for 
the publisher occurred in our issue of 
May 14th. On page 4, under the head- 
ing “Sorghum in the Corn Belt,” it is 
stated that if grown for forage it 
should be broadcasted, “using from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds of seed 
per acre.” Those who have had ex- 
perience in growing sorghum, as well 
as those who have read the articles on 
this subject in Wallaces’ Farmer in 
the past, will at once recognize the 
amount per acre as an error. It should 
be from sixty-five to eighty pounds to 
the acre when sown broadcast for for- 
age. This amount is more than is 
necessary if one could be sure of hav- 
ing strictly first-class seed, but the 
sorghum seed which we get in a com- 
mercial way contains a good deal of 
seed which will not grow. This is due 
to the fact that when the seed is gath- 
ered, it is often placed in piles which 
permit heating, and the germinating 
power of some of the seed is destroyed. 
A few years ago we recommended 
seventy-five to one hundred pounds of 
seed to. the acre. The quality of the 
seed, we think, has been improving of 
recent years, and now we recommend 
sixty-five to eighty pounds when sown 
broadcast. 

Those who preserve their files will 
kindly turn to the article in the issue 
of May 14th and note this correction 
with a pencil. 


Treating Manure With Borax 
to Kill Fly Eggs and 


ae 


For nearly twenty years the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
been experimenting with many differ- 
ent substances, to endeavor to find 
something which will prevent house 
flies from breeding in horse manure. 
Kerosene, iron sulphate, copper sul- 
phate , formaldehyde, common salt, 
chloride of lime, and many other sub- 
stances have been tried. A number 
have proved fairly effective, but most 
of them are too expensive. Some 
proved effective, but reduced the value 
of the manure as fertilizer. The most 
recent experiments indicate that bo- 





‘rolling. 





‘on a large scale. 








rax has little or no effect on the value 
of the manure, however, and that if 
used at the rate of two-thirds of a 
pound to eight bushels or ten cubic 
feet of manure, it will kill practically 
all flies developing in the manure. In 
quantities of 100 pounds or more, bo- 
rax can be bought for from 5 to 10 
cents a pound. A crude form of borax 
known as calcined colemanite is al- 
most as effective as borax, and costs 
only about half as much. 

Those of ouf readers who are inter- 
ested in preventing flies from breed- 
ing in the manure should send to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for Bulletin No. 118, entiteld “Ex- 
periments in the Destruction of Fly 
Larvae in Horse Manure.” 





Cowpea Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last year I sowed a patch of cows 
peas after the ehinch bugs had come 
out of the wheat and cleaned up the 











corn. The planting was done on the 
3d and 7th of July, and the photo 
shows the yield I harvested the last 
week in September. The peas went at 
least two tons to the acre, and made 


an excellent feed. The soil was pre-, 


pared by double disking, harrowing and 
The variety planted was 
mixed peas. The season was very dry 
and chinch bugs did much damage to 
other crops. They did not seem tog 
like the cowpeas. 
R. U. WINTERS. 
Christian County, Illinois. 





ATLAS OF WARRING COUNTRIES. 

Everybody needs a good atlas in order 
to keep posted on the war. We can fur- 
nish a 20-page atlas, each page 11x15 
inches. Shows all the warring countries 
Hundreds have been 
sold, and every body is pleased with it. 
Price, postpaid, only 35 cents per copy. 
Send coin or stamps. Address Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Wonderful Machine Makes 
Cement Posts At Cost Of 
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CLOVE apeeted. 


“Towa Fancy” grade, better than 99 
per cent purity, to sow in thecorn at last 
pee Bo the very low price of $10.00 
free, f. o. b. Des Moines. 

Nebraska, Kansas or Da- 
ALFALFA ; kota grown. Upland seed 
“Western Fancy” grade, better than 
= purity, $10.50 per bu., —— free, 

. @ b. Des Moines. Send orders ROW. 


lOWA SEED C0.. D2, Des Moines, ta. 

















UY National Binder Twine, O. 

1. C. Farm Machinery, Bug- 
gies, Wagons, Hog Oilers, etc. 
Advise wants and get lowest price. 


O’Neil Implement Co., Marseilles, Ili, 
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MARTIN TIN METAL STACK COVERS 
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sive dea! 
1721 W. 12th Street 
Also builders 


ee. Made of heavy galvanized metal, 

mem geet to handle, will not blow off. Lightning proof. 
1 last ite ti time, Saves Expense of Way Barns, 
Expense of Hauling Many 

Write for Free Circular. Handled by all progres 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 
of Colambian Metal Silos, Grain Bins, Stock Tanks 











Wallaces’ Farmer 


Balance of 1915, 


Special Trial Rate 


armer 5()¢ 


to New Subscribers 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find 50 cents (stamps or coin). 


Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 


1, 1916, as per your offer. 





EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 
Name 





Send $2,25 and you will 
+5 Farmer till 


years. 1. These’ s a real bar- 
gain for 
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Kewanee Hog Oiler 


In your hog lot will rid your hogs 
of lice and other vermin which 
bother them, sap their blood and 


make them poor and unhealthy. 
Just set it in your hog lot. 


The 


hogs will quickly take to it and apply 
the oil themselves, where and when 
they need it. Three full grown hogs 


can use it at the same time. 


And it 


can be operated by the smallest pig 


as well as the biggest. 


Complete 
with one gallon 
of crude oil it 
costs you only 


It costs less money than any other good 
hog oiler on the market. It is guaranteed 
to doits work. Has no valves to clog, nor 
rubber or leather in its construction and 
cannot get out of order. The oil flows only 
when a hog is rubbing and all the oil gets 


onto the hog. 


Write today for free booklet. 
If your dealer doesn't sell them 
we havea special offer-for you, 


Kewanee Corn Hanger Co. 
223 Willard St., Kewanee, Ills. 











Graphite Grease 


No. 677 
For Transmissions 
and Differentials 


contains Dixon’s se- 
lected flake motor 
graphite, the only 
form of graphite 
autos can digest. It 
costs more than ordi- 
nary greases and oils, 
but it saves hundreds 
of times its cost in 
repair bills. It re- 
duces friction to the 
minimum. 

Write for lubricating 
chart and free booklet 
No. 46-G 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

Established 1827 
Jersey City, N. 


A 
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use in » garage, garden, down dark halls and 
stairways—anywhere out doors or in the home. 


Get Real Flashlight Service 
Mazda Lamps are. <= a oy mba end ont 


manufac of Flashlights in th a i 
brighter light for alonger time than an 


No. 2619. Vulcanized Fibre 
Tabular Ligh for pocket, b 
or motor ne DoF nl fight If your dealer cannot 


pr ean te powentel liane, supply you, we will. 
f MERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


Long Island City, New York 





oral 


HOG OILER 


Sent Freight Paid on 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Oiler made without 
, cylinders or wheels. 
Can’t clog, stick, leak 
get out of order. Gu 





A Nebraska Co-Operative Fire 
Insurance Company 


Fire and lightning insurance is cost- 
ing the members of the Mutual Protec- 
tive Association, of Jefferson county, 
Nebraska, only 15 cents for each one 
hundred dollars’ worth of protection. 


The association was organized on the 
mutual plan thirty-eight years ago, and 
it has saved its members hundreds of 
dollars. Expenses are kept down to a 
minimum, there being no high salaried 
officers nor high rental office buildings 
to maintain. 

A head-secretary is elected every 
three years, to govern the affairs of 
the association, his salary being a cer- 
tain per cent of the fees, and $2 for 
each claim adjusted. For example, 
anyone taking out insurance pays 20 
cents for every hundred dollars in- 
sured. Besides this, he pays the sec- 
retary 5 cents for entering his name. 
The secretary gets 5 cents on each 
hundred dollars of insurance taken 
out, and the remaining 15 cents goes 
into the general treasury for payment 
of losses and expenses. After the 
first year, a member is assessed 15 
cents on each one hundred dollars of 
insurance he carries. This is payable 
in March each year. Failure to meet 
the assessment before April lst means 
that a member becomes suspended and 
has no claim for losses until he is 
reinstated. 

The association insures stock and 
buildings in other counties or states. 
A group of farmers elect an adjuster 
and make payments to him the same 
as they would to the head secretary. 
The adjuster also gets 5 cents for each 
one hundred dollars insured, and 8&8 
cents for entering each name. Fifteen 
cents for each one hundred dollars in- 
sured is forwarded to the head-secre- 
tary. 

The organization will not insure 
property for more than two-thirds of 
its value. This includes buildings, 
live stock, tools, and general farm 
equipment. The limit of insurance on 
horses or mules is $100, on stallions 
$500, cattle $40, bulls $100, hogs $15, 
and sheep $5. Other property is in 
proportion, but no building. will be in- 
sured for more than $1,500, and no 
member can carry insurance greater 
than $3,000 on all his buildings and 
equipment. Cattle and grain are not 
included in this. 

When grain or hay stacks are to be 
insured, a member must take the pre- 
caution of plowing around the stacks. 
Only one-half the loss is paid on these 
stacks if the fire was caused by negli- 
gence on the part of the threshing ma- 
chine owners. The association does 
not accept threshing machines for in- 
surance, on account of the great risk. 

Insurance is taken on town build- 
ings when they are situated at least 
150 feet from other buildings. In the 
case of farm dwellings the chimneys 
must extend at least two feet above 
the roof, and the same must be kept 
in good repair. As a protection against 
prairie fires in localities where these 
are likely to occur, a member must 
plow around his buildings a strip of 
sufficient width to afford protection. 

During the nearly forty years of the 
organization’s existence, the annual 
loss has not been more than 15 cents 
on each one hundred dollars insured, 
and this has been enough to pay all 
expenses. The head-secretary has the 
power of making an extra assessment 
upon all members in the event of a 
deficit in the treasury. The aim is to 
adjust and pay all losses as soon as 
possible after a fire, but they must be 
paid within sixty days. 


Why the ‘‘Poor Feeders.” - 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Every year it has been noticed 
among cattle in feed lots, that a few 
individuals would not make the gains 
expected. Various causes have been 
attributed to this condition as “poor” 
teeth, indigestion, infectious diseases, 
etc. 

Upon post-mortem inspection of 
several thousand beef cattle in some 
of the packing houses of the West, 
the author has frequently found for- 
eign bodies, as barley beards, or fox- 
tail, imbedded in the tongue, in some 
instances resulting in abscess forma- 
tion, or even actinomycosis (wooden- 
tongue); or penetrating through the 
wall of the second stomach (honey 
comb) a short piece of bailing wire or 
a nail. Sometimes this piece of wire 








Engine-Driven 
Tire Pump 


$7.50 


mplete with at- 
pao bracket, 
hose and all fit- 


_M Tire Pump and let the 
do it easier and better 
ou can with a hand pump 
and in a fraction of the time. 
up to 
-M Tire Pump inflates 
fn te pressure, and then blows 
off automatically. it 
Driven by the engine. Line roe 
8 that-oil cannot beforcedin o e 
High grade es 
hout. Car owns 
poy installation himself. 
Now ready for Ford, oom 
Jand, Buick, Reo, Chevrolet, 
: Studeber re 
ie dig write us 
d for booklet. 


Geta J 


cannot sup 
direct. Sen 








A Brake is No Better 
rang an its Lining 
the lining is not efficient 
take mechanism can’t be. ars 


Don’t co i 
urt disaster wij 
ferior brake lining. T with an in. 


0 J-M Non-Burn — 

me aa upon it absolutely, It 
— rmly, It holds fast, “0 y 
y ur best friend when “i 
ent threatens, ier 


Made of im 
the best ] Perishable 


you can 


Materials, 


ANVILLE « 


OneFirm One Service 


One Guarantee 
back of every J-M Automobile Accessory 


This threefold assurance of satis- 
faction covers the most complete 
line of automobile accessories 
marketed through any single com- 
pany. A company backed by a 
50-year record for square dealing 
and real service to every pur- 





chaser—Johns-Manville. 
Write for booklets 





Will 


Don’t stay at home this year because you feel the 
cost of a trip to the Expositions in California is too great. 


This year as never before can you make the trip at 
a nominal cost—just how cheap, our representatives will 
be glad to point out to you. 


We have prepared authentic literature, descriptive of 
Rock Island Circle Scenic Tours, what you see en route 
and in California; a list of hotels and boarding houses in 
California, also the average expense on an economical 
tour—in fact everything that one wants to know be- 


fore starting. 


Through standard and tourist sleepers, choice of 


routes, choice of trains. 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 
Superb Dining Car Service 


See nearest Rock Island representative, or write today 
for free booklets to 


| Rock 


‘Island | 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
748 La Salle Station, Chicago 


i Both Sapestitone, pnotated in one ticket at no extra cost 
an i 


San Francisco 





or other foreign body had penetrated 
a lung, pneumonia ensuing; or into the 
heart or its coverings, resulting often 
times in gangrenous inflammation. 
Occasionally other conditions and 
diseases are noted as multiple liver 


abscesses, tumors, parasites, tubercue 
losis, etc., which in many instances no 
doubt were contributing causes to this 
condition of the “poor feeder.” 
H. S. EAKINS. 
Colorado Agricultural College. 
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The Eight-Cylinder Cadillac 


and what it means to the farmer 


T means, to’ begin with, so much better riding quality in the 
car that no salesman will need to point it out to you. 


You will recognize at once, without being told, that you have 
never ridden in a car so comfortable. 


It is dificult sometimes to distinguish between the riding qual- 
ities of one car and of another, because it is a matter of only a 
slight degree one way or the other. 


But with the Ejight-Cylinder Cadillac, the case is altogether 
different. 


Before you have ridden a mile you will realize that you cannot 
choose another car unless you are willing to content yourself 
with something much less luxurious than the Cadillac. 


There are no two ways about it—no chance for argument or 
discussion—the superior smoothness and steadiness are imme- 
diately apparent. 


But this greater degree of comfort is only the beginning of the 
Cadillac story, 


In everything you expect of a motor car, the Cadillac "Eight® 
will do more than any other car, and do it better. 


In other words, no matter what any other car may do for you 
in hill climbing, in getting swiftly under way, in freedom from 
gear shifting, in lack of vibration, in quick, quiet transition from 
one speed to anothér—the Cadillac will do so much more that 
there is simply no chance for comparison. 


To own a Cadillac means, in short, that you will never meet 
another car which is its equal in any requirement or in any con- 
dition you may encounter. 


But again, this does not get beyond the first chapter of the 
Cadillac story. 


Owning a Cadillac "Eight," or being content with less than the 
Cadillac "Eight," presents a pretty close parallel to the ownership 
of a fine horse as against the ownership of a poor one. 


Both of them will get over the ground—and even the poor 
horse will usually do a certain amount of good work. 


But no one needs to argue with you that the ownership of a 
fine horse is a more satisfactory thing and a better investment in 
every sense of the word. 


You are more than repaid, not once, but ten thousand times— 
every time you drive it, for the possession of the better bred 
animal. 






CADILLAC 
EIGHT-CYLINDER 


SEVEN PASSENGER 
CAR 


PRICE $1975 
F. O. B. Detroit 


Any car will carry you from one place to another—but none 
of them will give you the same ease, the same comfort, the same 
continuous satisfaction that the Cadillac "Eight" will give. 


From the standpoint of investment, the Cadillac "Eight" yields 


even a higher return than the fine horse. 


That has always been true of the Cadillac—its greater invest- 
ment value from the standpoint of long life, constant service, and 
high market value after several season’s use—but it is more 
ever true of the Cadillac "Eight". 


In the past, the farmer has been chiefly offered a less refined 
motor car—and he has gotten just exactly the return he would 
get if he bought one of his farm machines on a low price basis. 


You know the penalty you pay when you buy your silo or your 
separator or your plough largely because its price is low. 


And motor cars are no different in that respect from any other 
product. 


You get a certain amount of service from any motor car, no 
matter what price you pay—but you get the most service only 
when you have found the car which is universally known to 
give most. 


The assurance you have in the Cadillac "Eight" is that there 
is nothing beyond or above it, which can give you more in ease, 
in efficiency, in long life, or in continuous solid comfort. 


The further assurance is that it is known everywhere as the 
car of matchless reputation. 


You might buy several low priced cars for the price of the 
Cadillac "Eight" and use them one after the other in the course 
of the year—but you would still not get a single hour's service 
equal to any hour’s service in the Cadillac "Eight." 


We have never heard of a farmer who drove the Cadillac 
"Eight" or rode in it for ten minutes who did not want to be- 
come an owner. 


This is sure to be your experience, if you will weigh first cost 
and last cost, and comfort and long life and real value. 


Therefore you owe it to yourself to see a Cadillac dealer at 
once and have him demonstrate to you all of the capabilities of 
this wonderful car. 
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Chinch Bugs in Wheat 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“T have a wheat field that is badly 
infested with chinch bugs. Would you 
plow it up?” 

We would not plow up this wheat 
field. A few drenching rains during 
May and early June may so reduce the 
number of chinch bugs that the wheat 
will not be badly damaged, and there 
will be very little danger to the corn 
after the wheat is cut. The chance is 
worth taking. In case May and June 
are dry, and the bugs multiply at a 
great rate, the wheat may be severe- 
ly damaged, and there will be danger 
to neighboring corn after the wheat 
is cut. Under such conditions, our 
correspondent must take precautions 
to protect his corn from the migrat- 
ing chinch bugs. There are several 
methods which have been used with 
success. Some plow furrows between 
the corn and wheat fields, while oth- 
ers use a barrier made of road oil. A 
little later in the season, if the indica- 
tions are for dangerous migrations of 
chinch bugs from wheat to corn, we 
will give full directions for the use of 
barriers to protect the corn. 





Root Borer Bothering 
alfa 


A correspondent writes: 

“What would you advise me to do 
with a field of alfalfa that I seeded 
last August? One day I noticed some 
plants dying, but I could find nothing 
which could have caused the trouble 
except some grub-worms. This is a 
twenty-acre field, and I was getting a 
nice stand, but as soon as the third 
leaf began to come, the plants began 
to die. Something was eating off the 
roots. About eight acres were killed. 
The rest of the alfalfa is looking fine. 
Will it be safe to seed this field in the 
spring? My ground was in wheat for 
about twelve years, and in corn for 
two years. Most of these alfalfa plants 
were eaten off about a half inch below 
the surface of the ground.” 


Possibly the clover root borer has 
caused this trouble. A small white 
grub about a tenth of an inch long 
bores into the roots and causes the 
death of the plant. In the fall, the 
grub changes into a beetle, which 
comes out the next spring to lay eggs 
at the crowns of alfalfa and clover 
plants. ; 

Some entomologists claim that the 
root borer will not bother clover and 
alfalfa until their roots are of good 
size, so that the borer can bore up 
and down the roots for some time 
without causing death to the plant. 
They claim that clover never shows 
the effects of the root borers the first 
year it is sown, but that it is always 
old plants that are affected. 

We hesitate to give our correspond- 
ent any definite advice. If it is the 
clover root borer that is causing the 
trouble, it will probably be on hand 
again next spring. Nevertheless, we 
would be inclined to run the risk and 
re-seed these eight acres to alfalfa. 


Melon and Cucumber Beetles 


Melon and cucumber growers find 

one of their worst pests to be the 
Striped yellow beetles which attack 
the young vines. The destructive work 
begins just as soon as the plants ap- 
Pear above the ground. The beetles 
eat the vines, while the larvae which 
hatch from eggs laid near the vines, 
destroy the roots by burrowing into 
them and tunnelling through the 
stems. The attacks may kill the vines 
or damage them so that they will not 
yield. These pests feast upon cucum- 
ber, melon and squash vines. 
_ In planting, it is a good plan to put 
i an abundance of seed. Then a few 
Plants usually will survive the first 
attacks of the beetles. If the beetles 
do not appear, it is a simple matter to 
thin each hill down to the correct 
number of good, strong plants. 

Repellants have been used with 








more or less satisfaction. Sometimes 
a repellant such as tobacco dust or 
ashes, seems to keep the beetles away, 
and sometimes it seems to have no ef- 
fect at all. Air slaked lime, gypsum 
saturated with turpentine, road dust, 
and other preparations of a similar na- 
ture are used with uncertain success. 

Screening the hills is practical when 
there is a limited number of hills. 
The screens should be placed over the 
hills shortly after planting, and be left 
on until the plants have attained con- 
siderable size. Repeated applications 
of a poison spray of paris green or ar- 
senate of lead will do some good. . 

At the close of the season all dead 
vines should be burned. This will help 
get control of the pest the following 
year. The bugs prefer squash vines, 
and this crop is often planted as a 
catch-trap. The beetles will congre- 
gate on the squash vines in preference 
to cucumbers or melons. Then they 
may be killed by burning or otherwise. 
Successive plantings of squashes in 
abundance near the edges of the field 
will do much to keep the beetles away 
from the cucumbers or melons. If this 
practice is followed, the cucumber 
vines should be dusted or sprayed with 
a repellant, while the squash vines 
should be left untreated. 





Bracted Plantain 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of bracted plantain, and writes 
as follows: 

“I am sending you a sample of what 
I think is buckhorn. This pest is 
bothering my meadows and pastures, 
and in some places has killed off the 
grass. It is especially bad where the 
soil is thin. Will plowing the land 
kill out the buckhorn? Will mowing 
it when in bloom kill it? Will buck- 
horn seed stay in the soil long with- 
out sprouting like butter-print or coc- 
klebur?” 

The weed proves to be bracted plan- 
tain, a close relative of buckhorn, that 
is distinguished from it by its narrow- 
er leav’s, which are covered with 





down. Bracted plantain is a bad mea- 
dow and pasture weed, but is not near- 
ly so bad as buckhorn, for the reason 
that it as an annual, while buckhorn 
may live over year after year. From 
the fact that it is an annual, it follows 
that bracted plantain may in time be 
killed out by preventing it from going 
to seed. Our correspondent’s sugges- 
tion of mowing off the blossoms is a 
good one, and if he follows it out con- 
scientiously, he will do much to eradi- 
cate bracted plantain. Plowing up the 
land and putting it in corn will get the 
best of the pest, as it will of all the 
plantains. Our correspondent is for- 
tunate in being troubled with bracted 
plantain rather than buckhorn. 

Do any of our readers know how 
long bracted plantain and buckhorn 
seed will live over in the ground? 


International Harvester 
Haying Machines 
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WHEN the time comes to turn your attention 
and your energies to the hay harvest for this 
year you will have to take the weather and the hay crop 
as you find them—but on you and your methods and 
machines will depend the amount and quality of the hay you get 
into barn and stack. z 

As to hay machines, many years of trying out in many fields 
have proved that you cannot do better than make your choice from 
the International Harvester lines. 

International Harvester haying tools are carried in stock or sold 
by local dealers who can take care of you 
quickly in case of accident. It is their business 
to see that you are satisfied with the Interna- 
tional Harvester haying machines and tools 
you buy from them. You cannot go wrong if 

ou buy only haying tools with the LHC 

ademark. 

Write us, and we will give ou the name of 
the nearest dealer handling International Har- 
vester haying tools, and we will send you cata- 
logues on the machines in which you may be 
interested. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 








INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
_ EXHIBITS 


| SAN FRANCISCO 








A florse in Harness 
Is Worth Two «. Stall 


You lose money when you put your unpadded horses out 
to spring work. As soon as they begin working off their 
winter fat the collars hang loosely and bruise, chafe 
and gall them. They can’t doa full day’s work with 
raw and bleeding necks and shoulders. You lose work 
and make the beasts suffer needlessly ‘There's a 
remedy—use TAPATCO Pads—they 


Make Your Horses Worth More Money 


by enabling them to do more work. These pads keep them free from seres 
and blemishes so you can get more money for them if you sell them 
Filled with our own Special Composite Stuffing. Light, 
2 soft, springy and very absorbent. No dirt; no trash; no a, 
short, cheap, limy hair with hide attached to attract rats ) 
and mice. y 
TAPATCO Pads are cool and properly ventilated. [ZZ 
- They quickly absorb all sweat. cost is o 
a few cents. One day’s idleness of your 
‘ horse would lose you more than the cost 
:% of ayear’s supply of TAPATCO Pads. 


Ask Your Dealer es wa jes 
* PADS FOR HORSES, > ¥G : £ | 


The American a ek 
belli 


: Xe 


Pad & Textile Ce. 
Greenfield, Ohio 












Why build a rack when you can buy a BURNHAM RACK cheaper? Built 
from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and rods—no nails to 
work loose. Painted with pure linseed oil paint in 
attractive colors. Write for prices and description. 
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BURNHAM MFG. CO., Charles City, lowa 
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_ woe Rotten Wood 
with Wood that Will Rot?’’: 
Why Not, Build new, or do your re-’ 
baiting: ,wilh CYPRESS Lumber 
and Shing 


LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 


30. CYPRESS MFRS’ ASS’N 
101 Hibernia Bank Bidr., New ta. 
v» Jacksonville, Fla, : 

Please send me the books, FREE, 
as marked in the following squares: 
p Trellis & Arbor Book, Vol. 28. 

Farm Needs Book, (8plans) Vol. 20. 
| New Silo Book, Vol.37, Free Plans 

U. S. Gov’t Report on Cypress. 
B Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4, 

Carpentry Book, (12 plans) Vol. 36. 








les?, They will outlast 
any other lumber grown, 
Your nearest lumber dealer has 
ateem Cypress Lumber and Shingles, 
will insist on pl 
Pa raceme foe Cheese fgrence’s 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was estalished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Memorial Day 


We noticed at the city market the 
other day a man in uniform—a basket 
on his arm. Across his cap was writ- 
ten the name of a furniture and under- 
taking establishment. His basket 
filled with purchases, he went out of 
one door as we left through another, 
and a minute later passed us in the 
jong, black, unplumed wagon some- 
times used as a substitute for a hearse. 
Perhaps he did not have his basket 
ander the seat, possibly the black- 
gerbed driver offered him a lift in the 
carriage, which carried no passenger 
to his last long rest. We would not 
like to think that for any man a hearse 
had no associations which would for- 
bid his using it as a market wagon, 
but the modern youth daily shows his 
disregard of association. Memorial 
Day to many means little or nothing. 
Were it not for the part the schools 
take in urging children to participate 
in the day’s program, many parents 
would let the day go by unnoticed. 

As a people, we are becoming cal- 
loused to much that our grandparents 
and parents hold sacred, and by so do- 
ing we are losing what is worth more 
io us than dollars. We need to culti- 
vate in ourselves and in our families 
zhat finer feeling which reverently and 
tenderly cherishes Memorial Day, and 
the thoughts for which it stands. 

Instead of Memorial Day being a 
day generally observed as a day of 
sacred memories—a day for paying 
tribute to those who died for our coun- 
try, it is welcomed, if at all, as an ex- 
tra holiday—-even the limping line of 
old soldiers rouses scant sentiment of 
patriotism. Our soldier dead do not 
need Memorial Day. We do need it— 
our children need it. We need to keep 
the day fittingly for the good it will 
do our family and us. The benefit of 
gathering in neighborhood groups for 
the proper observance of the day will 
be greater than the day’s work in the 
fields. 

Memorial Day comes to us through 
the thought of a woman, and women 
should preserve it. Doctor Parkhurst 
declares that it requires more piety— 
a great deal more—to make a man 
thankful for what God has already 
done for him, than is needed to make 
@ man pray and trust God for some- 
thing that the man wants God to do. 
While we pray for peace, let us be 
thankful that we are not as the women 
of the Civil War: “Mothers who gave 
their sons, wives who gave their hus- 
bands, sisters who gave their broth- 
ers.” Our gratitude that the graves 
over which flowers are to be strewn 
on May 30th are not fresh graves of 
murdered boys, and men cut off in 
their prime, should prompt us to de- 
vote this day to the purpose for which 
it was established. 





























Growing Oriental Poppies 


Our failure with growing Oriental 
poppies from seed has become almost 
an annual affair. Knowing that others 
have had the same difficulty in start- 
ing these beautiful flowers, we have 
pleasure in sharing the following let- 
ter from Mr. Eugene Secor with our 
readers: 

“I write to tell you how to easily 
raise Oriental poppies. I have hun- 
dreds of them, and I presume I have 
10t given them as much care as you 
have bestowed on yours. 

“Plant the seeds as soon as ripe. 
{About Des Moines the Oriental poppy 
blossoms in early June.) Plant like 
jettuce, but shade until the plants are 
large enough to bear the sun. (Mr. 
Secor underscores these lines heavily.) 
if the ground is dry, water after plant- 
ing. They will get large enough before 
cold weather to stand the winter. A 
jittle litter thrown over them in win- 
ter will allow you to sleep better. Let 
them remain in the seed row till they 
bloom, if you wish. They will bloom 
the second year and increase in size 
till ten or fifteen blooms come from 
one root—though in that case they 
need room. Remove when plants are 
dormant (underscored)—August usu- 
ally. They have very iong roots, and 
you'll need a mining engineer to get all 


| of them. But that is not necessary. 

They transplant easily if done at the 
| right time and properly. I could show 
you a few next month—hundreds of 
them. ’Tis a magnificent sight—the 
wonder of the town; yet it is so easy 
to raise them. I hope you will have 
; Success in your effort to transplant, 
but it’s easier to grow them from seed 
in the garden if planted at the right 
time.” 


Mothers’ and Daughters’ Club 


We are in receipt of a very excel- 
lent year book of the Mothers’ and 
Daughters’ Club, of Algona, Iowa. Our 
only criticism of this year book is one 
which might be applied to many year 
books received by us—the name of the 
town or county and state is not on 
the book. These year books are of 
real interest to other people; in our 
city library, program committees con- 
sult the programs on file, for help in 
planning year books. Each club should 
be properly located, and receive the 
honor which belongs to the club that 
prepares a helpful program for the 
year’s work. 

The Motners’ and Daughters’ Club 
will discuss the following topics of 
interest to all women: 

The Country Church: What Can We 
Do for It, and What Has It Done for 
Us? (“The ‘Little Brown Church in 
the Vale’ was sung with this pro- 
gram; the paper was especially good 
for discussion,” writes a member); The 
Farmer’s Daughter; Profitable Buying 
for the House; Do Parents Reiy Too 
Much Upon the Sunday School for the 
Religious Training of Their Children?; 
Heads Against Hands; The True 
Spirit in Christmas Giving; Encour- 
aging Home Industry; Women’s Prop- 
erty Rights; What is the Hardest Part 
of a Woman’s Work on the Farm, and 
How May It Be Made Easier? Courtesy 
to the New Neighbor; Neglected 
Childhood; Is It Best for Children to 
Begin Life Where We Leave Off, or 
at the Beginning? Home Nursing; 
Need of the Beautiful in the Home; 
Pure Foods, and How to Know Them; 
The Art of Being a Good Listener. 

A new thought to us, and an excel- 
lent one, is the provision of half a 
dozen papers for use in emergency. 


| 
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He Knows How 


The letters written to agricultural 
papers by farmers are always interest- 
ing—they show where the farmer puts 
the emphasis on farm life. The tread 
of these letters the past month has 
been towards the conditions necessary 
for the best welfare of farm animals. 
We wish to commend the following 
extracts, with the suggestion that they 
be applied to the homes also. 

“The first essential is that the hogs’ 
quarters be kept clean and sanitary,” 
says a good farmer. 

Cleanliness and sanitation are quite 
as important in the home as about the 
barns and stables. When sanitary 
precautions are observed about the 
barns and lots, and when manure is 
hauled off promptly, there will be few- 
er flies to trouble the housekeeper— 
especially if the men are careful about 
cleaning their feet and keeping the 
home quarters “sanitary.” 

“Quite a few hogs can be raised in 
limited quarters if they are kept 
clean,” another farmer tells us. 

When everything is handy and eas- 
ily kept clean—water in the house, and 
cement walks running around, it is 
comparatively easy for the family to 
live in small quarters. 

“Whichever type of house is used, it 
should have a good floor that can be 
cleaned easily.” 

It seems to us that this farmer is 
giving a straight tip to his wife and 
-others—i. e., let the farmer try clean- 
ing the kitchen floor: if it is not a 
smooth, tight, easily cleaned floor, he 
will see the necessity of improvement. 

“It is a wise policy to keep the barns 
in the best of condition.” 

That is the way we iike to hear a 
farmer talk, but he need not confine 
this policy to the hog barn. If he will 
extend it to the farm house, he will be 
expressing the creed of all farm wo- 
men. Floors, walls, ceilings, windows, 
cellars, closets, attic and porches 
should be in the best of condition, to 
save time, energy and strength of the 
housewife. 

Another important question is that 
of proper dress and grooming. Speak- 
ing of his horses in regard to this, a 
humane man says: 








“Keeping them well groomed is an 





| ture and it’s of no use to try. 


important item in their care. The im- 
portance of grooming is not sufficient- 
ly realized; it is yet looked up to as a 
kind of unnecessary performance in 
the nature of vanity.” 

“very woman knows the invigorat- 
ing influence of a new suit and hat to 
be donned after a restful “tub.” One 
of the best tonics and stimulants a wo- 
man can have is the feeling that she 
is properly “groomed.” The man who 
appreciates that grooming of women 
or horses is not in the nature of van- 
ity, is the right kind of a man. 

“An immense amount of food is 
wasted because its composition does 
not meet the requirements of the dairy 
cow.” 

This is the expression of a farmer 
who knows the importance of a good 
digestion, and the economy of perfect 
assimilation. Such a man will bring 
home fresh fruit—possibly a box of 
candy, as in his courtship days, to the 
wife who does not “relish” the hearty 
food, she must cook for the outdoor 
workers. 

“We have definite hours to feed the 
cows.” 





Surely the man who wrote this » }! 
never keep a meal waiting; he wijj 
come in promptly for dinner; supper 
never will be delayed until the dish 
and separator washing drags on into 
the night. His wife will enjoy the coo} 
and calm of summer evenings with him 
while he reads the paper or plans the 
work of the morrow. 

Speaking of the time when young 
things are expected, another farmer 
says: 

“It is highly important that the most 
careful judgment be used at this time, 
lest the mare overwork.” 

And again: 

“Just keep in mind the things that 
you would like to have observed if 
someone else had the problem of 
breaking you into the spring work, and 
you will have no difficulty in determin- 
ing how the horses should be treated.” 

From these extracts it is plain to be 
seen that the farmer knows how to 
meet the conditions arising on the 
farm so far as they affect live stock, 
and we advise wives to consult with 
their husbands in regard to the wel- 
fare of the family. 
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WHY HOOTY THE OWL DOES NOT PLAY ON 
THE GREEN MEADOWS 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


“Now you can’t fool old Mother Na- 
No, sir, 
you can’t fool old Mother Nature. She 
just looked at Mr. Owl, and she looked 
at the feathers and fur scattered about 
the foot of the dead stump. Mr. Owl 
stood first on one foot and then on the 
other. He tried to look old Mother Na- 
ture in the face, but he couldn't. You 
see, Mr. Owl had a guilty conscience, 
and a guilty conscience never looks any- 
one straight in the face. He did wish 
that Mother Nature would say some- 
thing, did Mr. Owl. But she didn’t. She 
just looked and looked and looked and 
looked straight at Mr. Owl. The longer 
she looked the uneasier he got, and the 
faster he shifted from one foot to the 
other. Finally he shifted so fast that he 
seemed to be dancing on top of the old 
stump. 


“Gradually, a few at a time, the little 


| meadow people crept out from their hid- 








ing places and formed a great circle 
around the old dead stump. With old 
Mother Nature there they felt sure that 
ne harm could come to them. Then they 
began to laugh at the funny sight of 
fierce old Mr. Owl hopping from one foot 
to the ofher on top of the old dead 
stump. It was the first laugh on the 
Green Meadows for a long, long, long 
time. 

“Of course Mr. Owl saw them laughing 
at him, but he could think of nothing but 
the sharp eyes of old Mother Nature bor- 
ing straight through him, and he danced 
faster than ever. The faster he danced, 
the funnier he looked, and the funnier 
he looked the harder the little meadow 
people laughed. 

“Finally old Mother Nature slowly 
raised’ a hand and pointed a long fore- 
finger at Mr. Owl. All the little meadow 
people stopped laughing to hear what she 
would say. 

“‘Mr. Owl,’ she began, ‘I Enow and 
you know why none of my little meadow 
people were here to give me greeting. 
And this shall be your punishment: From 
now on your eyes shall become so tender 
that they can not stand the light of day, 
so that hereafter you shall fly about only 
after round, red Mr. Sun has gone to bed 
behind the Purple Hills. No more shall 
my little people who play on the Green 
Meadows all the day long have cause to 
fear you, for no more shall you see to do 
them harm.’ 

“When she ceased speaking, all the lit- 
tle meadow people gave a great shout, 
for they knew that it would be even as 
Mother Nature had said. Then began 
such a ffolic as the Green Meadows had 
not known for many a long day. 

“But Mr. Owl flew slowly and with 
difficulty over to the darkest part of the 
deep wood, for the light hurt his eyes 
dreadfully and he could hardly see. And 
as he flew the little birds flew around 
him in a great cloud and plucked out his 
feathers and tormented him, for he could 
not see to harm them.” 

Grandfather Frog paused and looked 
dreamily across the Smiling Pool. Sud- 
renly he opened his big mouth and then 
closed it with a snap. One more foolish 
green fly had disappeared inside the white 
and yellow waistcoat. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog. 
“Those were sad days, sad days indeed 
for Mr. Owl. He couldn’t hunt for his 
meals by day, for the light blinded him. 
At night he could see but little in the 
darkness. So he got little to eat and he 
grew thinner and thinner and thinner 





until he was but a shadow of his former 
self. He was always hungry, was Mr. 
Owl, always hungry. No one was afraid 
of him now, for it was the easiest thing 
in the world to keep out of his way. 

“At last old Mother Nature came again 
to visit the Green Meadows and the 
Green Forest. Far, far in the darkest 
part of the deep wood she found Mr. Owl. 
When she saw how very thin and how 
very, very miserable he was, her heart 
was moved to pity, for old Mother Na- 
ture loves all her subjects, even the 
worst of them. All the fierceness was 
gone from Mr. Owl. He was so weak 
that he just sat huddled in the thickest 
part of the great pine. You see, he had 
been able to catch very little to eat. 

“Mr. Owl,’ said old Mother Nature, 
gently;‘you now know something of the 
misery and the suffering which you have 
caused others, and I think you have been 
punished enough. No more may you fly 
abroad over the Green Meadows while 
the day is bright, for still is the fear of 
you in the hearts of all my little meadow 
people, but hereafter you shall not find 
it so difficult to get enough to eat. Your 
eyes shall grow big, bigger than the eyes 
of any other bird, so that you shall be 
able to see in the dusk and even in the 
dark. Your ears shall grow large, larger 
than the ears of any of the little forest or 
meadow people, so that you can hear the 
very least sound. Your feathers shall 
become as soft as down, so that when 
you fly, none shall hear you.” 

“And from that day it was even so. 
Mr. Owl’s eyes grew big and bigger until 
he could see as well in the dusk as he 
used to see in the full light of day. His 
ears grew large and larger until his hear- 
ing became so keen that he could hear 
the least rustle, even at a long distance. 
And when he flew he made no sound, 
but floated like a great shadow. 

“The little meadow people no longer 
feared him by day, but when the shadows 
began to creep out from the Purple Hills 
each night and they heard his voice, 
“Whoo-too-whoo-hoo-hoo,’ they felt all 
the old fear of him. If they were wise 
they did not stir, but if they were fool- 
ish and so much as shivered Mr. Owl was 
sure to hear them and silently pounce 
upon them. 

“So once more Mr. Owl grew strong 
and fierce. But only at night had any- 
one cause to fear him, and then only the 
foolish and timid. 

“And now you know,” concluded Grand- 
father Frog, “why it is that Hooty tho 
Owl never comes out to play with jou 
on the Green Meadows, and why his eyes 
are so big and his ears so large.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Grandfather 
Frog!” cried the Merry Little Breezes 
springing up from the white water lil 
and stretching themselves. “We'll brin 
you the first fat, foolish, green fly w 
ean find.” 

Then away they all rushed to hunt 
for it. 

(Next week we will find out how Danny 
Meadow Mouse learned to laugh.) 
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A Prophet’s Rebuke — 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 6, 1915. If Samuel, 11:1 
to 12:7a; printed, IT Samuel 11:22 to 


12: 1a.) 
“So the messenger went, and came 
and showed David all that Joab had 


sent him for. (23) And the messen- 
ger said unto David, The men pre- 
vyailed against us, and came out unto 
us into the field, and we were upon 
them even unto the entrance of the 
rate. 
oy servants from off the wall; and 
some of the king’s servants are dead, 
and thy servant Uriah the Hittite is 
dead also. (25) Then David said unto 
the messenger, Thus shalt thou say 
unto Joab, Let not this thing displease 
thee. for the sword devoureth one as 
well as another; make thy battle more 
strong against the city, and overthrow 
it: and encourage thou him. . (26) And 
when the wife of Uriah heard that 
Uriah her husband was dead, she made 
lamentation for her husband. (27) 
And when the mourning was past, Da- 
vid sent and took her to his home, and 
she became his wife, and bare him a 
son. But the thing that David had 
done displeased Jehovah. 

“(1) And Jehovah sent Nathan unto 
David. And he came tnto him, and 
said unto him, There were two men in 
one city; the one rich, and the other 
poor. The rich man had exceeding 
many flocks and herds; (3) but the 
poor man had nothing, save one little 
ewe lamb, which he had bought and 
nourished up: and it grew up together 
with him, and with his children; it did 
eat of his own morsel, and drank of 
his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and 
was unto him as a daughter. (4) And 
there came a traveler unto the rich 
man, and he spared to take of his own 
flock and of his own herd, to dress 
for the wayfarer that was come unto 
him, but took the poor man’s lamb. 
and dressed it for the man that was 
eome to him. (5) And David’s anger 
was greatly kindled against the man; 
and he said to Nathan, As Jehovah liv- 
eth, the man that hath done this is 
worthy to die: (6) and he shall re- 
store the lamb fourfold, because he 
did this thing, and because he had no 
pit. (7) And Nathan said to David, 
Thou art the man.” 

The lesson takes in the whole of 
Chapter 11 and the first seven verses 
of Chapter 12. It sheuld be read in 
connection with the following Psalms, 
which give David’s experiences in 
their chronologieal order, as follews: 
Psalms 38, 6, 51, 32. Many years have 
elapsed since the events recorded. in 
the last lesson, years of great wars, 
first against the Philistines, in which 
were fought two great battles, ending 
in the complete and permanent con- 
quest of the Philistine country and the 
occupation of Gath, the main stronez- 
hold, the mother-city of this ancient 
enemy of the race. Then came the 
war with the Moabites, of which we 
have only a summary of the results; 
but there is something in the savage 
cruelty of that war against Moab that 
leads us to believe that David had lost 
Something of the spirituality, and even 
of the broad vision and statesmanship 
which had characterized him hereto- 
fore. For example, the slaughter of 
two-thirds of the conquered people, 
measuring them out by a line, and 
holding the other third in bondage. 
That seems more like Joab than Da- 
vid. Jewish tradition evidently felt 
that some excuse was needed for this 
Savage cruelty, and. hence have in- 
ferred that the Moabites, slaughtered 
his father and mether, whom he had 
te to them for proteetion against 

Then came the war with the Syrians 
—which involved nearly everything 
northeast, east and southeast of the 
Jordan, and extended his kingdom 
through Damaseus te the Euphrates. 
‘Ext came the war with Ammon, de- 
liberately provoked by the king of 
that country. David for some reason 
had been friendly with the old king of 
Ammon, and sent an embassy to his 
Son ‘o comfort hinr after the death of 
his father. He treated them with 


(24) And the shooters shot at. 








great disrespect, shaving off their 
beards on one side, cutting off their 
nether garments, and sent them back 
home, to show his contempt for David. 
This brought on the final war, ending 
with the siege of Rabbah, with which 
this lesson is closely connected. 

David had organized, amid his wan- 
dering when fleeing from Saul, and 
during his sojourn in the Philistine 
country, a band of six hundred men, 
every man a picked man, and presided 
over by the mightiest men in his army. 
It was subdivided into three divisions 
of two hundred each, commanded by 
three of the mightiest (save Joab, who 
was over the host embracing the 
whole people of fsrael), and again sub- 
divided into squads of twenty, each 
commanded by some one man who 
had made himself famous for great 
courage im these wars. 


Among them was Uriah, a Hittite, a 
race of very courageous people who 
lived far to the north. It is evident 
from his having adopted a Hebrew 
name, that he had become an Israelite. 
He was married to Bathshehba, the 
daughter of one of his brother officers 
in the six hundred, and probably the 
grand-daughter of Ahithophel, the 
most sagacious of David’s counselors, 
so sagacious that his counsel seemed 
like an oracle from the Almighty. 
During these wars, David for the most 
part remained in Jerusalem. He had 
six wives at least, each living in a 
separate house, with at least ten con- 
cubines living in the palace. One even- 
ing as he looked down from the roof 
of his palace in Jerusalem to the build- 
ing below, where these officers had 
their homes, he saw a beautiful wo- 
man bathing on the housetop. He 
sent and inquired who she was, and 
found that she was the wife of one of 
his brave officers. He sent messen- 
gers to bring her to him. We are not 
told that she was unwilling to pay a 
visit to the palace, with what results 
you may read in the eleventh chapter. 

To have many wives was sanctioned 
by the custom of the kings of that 
day, and the old Macedonian law and 
custom permitted concubines; but to 
take another man’s wife was another 
matter, and a serious one; and the 
problem with David now was how to 
conceal it. The fact that David fell 
and tried to eonceal his sin is suffi- 
cient evidence that he had lost com- 
munion with God. War brings out 
the best in human nature, and also the 
worst. Prosperity and the sudden ele- 
vation from the sheepfold to the 
mightiest king in western Asia is not 
faverable to fellewship with the Di- 
vine. David was at the dangerous 
age of men, particularly men who have 
dealt with great affairs and have won 
great successes, the age between thir- 
ty-five and fifty, when the fervor of 
youthful devotion is past, and the 
moderation that eomes with age and 
experience has not yet come in. 

The plan which David devised to 
hide his guilt was even worse than the 
sin itself. He sent for Uriah, ostens- 
ibly to inquire particulars as to how 
the siege of Rabbah was coming on, 
for Joab had taken the town and had 
for months been besieging the citadel. 
After the interview he told him to go 
home. The crafty warrior seems to 
have suspected something, and staid 
in the soldiers’ quarters. Foiled in 
this, David invited him to a great din- 
ner, and plied him with wine, hoping 
that when drunk he would go home to 
his wife; but the cautious and erafty 
warrior again refused. Then he sent 
him with a sealed letter to Joab, with 
instructions to see that he met his 
death. Josephus tells us that Joab, 
who did not scruple at anything, gave 
the company supporting Uriah orders 
to flee when a sally was made from 
the citadel. Then Joab sent word to 
David that Uriah was dead. 

Psalm 38 describes David’s experi- 
ences during the months in whieh he 
was brooding over the disgrace that 
would overtake him, should his sin 
ever be found out. Then the prophet 
Nathan came to him, the same man 
who had encouraged him to build the 
temple, and afterwards, under revela- 
tion from God, forbade it, om the 
ground that he had shed much blood 
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and was unfit to build it, but promis- 
ing that it would be built by a son yet 
unborn. Nathan came to him now as 
a prophet would come with a story of 
private wrong: A wealthy man who 
had flocks and herds in abundance 
had a guest come, was so niggardly 
and mean as to take by foree the little 
pet lamb belonging to a poor neigh- 
bor, the playmate of his children, and 
serve it up as a feast to his’ guest. 
David, whose sense of justice had only 
lain dormant, was aroused at this 
story of cruelty, ahd swore by Jeho- 
vah. that the man who did this was 
worthy of death, and that he must re- 
store the lamb fourfold. Nathan, no 
doubt pointing his finger at David, 
said: “Thou art the man.” 

In the verses following the Iesson, 
he goes on and details what God had 
shown to him, what He had done for 
David, and then charged him with the 
murder of Uriah, and the seduction of 
the wife of the man who had risked 
his life for him and his kingdom. He 
had slain him with the sword of the 
stranger. He then pronounced a curse 
—that the sword should not depart 
from his house. This was fulfilled by 
the murder of Ammon, the death of 
Absalom and Adonijah by violence, 
and the seduction of his grand-daugh- 
ter. 

This sad story is told with all the 
truthfulness and faithfulness of the 
Scripture record, which never -hesi- 
tates to tell the bad as well as the 
good, the weakness as well as the 
strength of the most noted saints of 
God. In the fifty-first Psalm we have 
the story of his repentance. Sinful 
though David has been, his conviction 
of his sinfulmess is clear. He could 
have offered sacrifices, as the law re- 
quired, but did not do it, and gives 
as the reason that the evidence of 
repentance is not sacrifice, or, as we 
would say, chureh going or public 
worship, but a clean heart and a right 
spirit, without which sacrifices are en- 
tirely useless. He regards his sin not 
as against Uriah or Bathsheba, but 
against God. “Against thee and thee 
only have I sinned.” That is, his sin 
against Uriah and Bathsheba, how- 
ever great, paled into insignificance 
compared with his sin against God 
Himself; and he bows to the judgment 
of God, whatever that may be. “That 
thou mayest be justified when thou 
speakest, and be clear when thou 
judgest.” 

“~ This is the sad story, the saddest 
perhaps in the records of Israel. The 
greater the height to which a man has 
‘risen, the greater his fall, the greater 
the disgrace; and this was the dis- 





grace of the man who stood’ highest 
among all the kings of that day, and 


—— 





who made the loudest professions, 
who sounded the depths and heights 
of human emotion as no other man 
has done before er since. 

What may we learn from this les- 
son? First that fimal judgement can 
not be passed on any man until he is 
no longer on earth. David is not the 
only man who has fallen when he 
reached his highest pinnacle of pres- 
perity and popularity: Moses, Solo- 
mon, Elijah, and we might add many 
names all the way down the line even 
to our own time. 

Second, the danger of worldly pros- 
perity, which, unless we maintain 2 
close communion with God, tends to 
demoralize character. If David had 
not been lifted up, if he had lived 
close to his God, he would not have 
yielded to the temptation. The at- 
tentive reader will draw many other 
lessons from this truthful story of 
human nature. 











Beautifully MWustrated 


Recipe Book 
for every woman 


We have been asked by the Calumet 
Baking Powder Company of Chicago 
to announce through the columns of 
our publication that they have just 
gotten up one of the best Recipe 
Books ever published, 16 pages of 
which are beautifully illustrated, 
showing in colors many dainty 
dishes and good things to eat that 
can be prepared with Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder. In addition there are - 


252 Valuable Recipes 


and numerous household hints pre- 
pared by the most noted Domestic Sei- 
ence Teachers and Cooking Experts. 


We know you will find this a very 
valuable book, as you will. have use 
for it almost every day. 


How To Get It 


All you have to do to get one is to take the 
slip that you find in a pound can of Calu- 
met Baking Powder, fillin your name and 
address according to the instructions on 
the slip and mail it to the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company, Dept. K, Chicago, Dl. 


If you are not already using Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder, we would suggest that you 
it today. You will find it wholesome 
and economical to use. 
You will findita Baking Powder of nnasnal 
merit and the recipe book one. of the most 
beautiful and useful books of this kind that 
you have ever possessed. 
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Beatrice 


Cream Separator 


Farmer Onswon says: 

“Don’t pay a premium fora name 
only. Mark this: Of all cream sepa- 
rators the Beatrice is the one high- 
grade separator that sellsat a reason- 
ableprice. $85 boughtme a Beatrice 
that skims two gallons of milk per 
minute— 1000 pounds per hour. 
Other high-grade separators of like 
capacity would cost you $100 to $125. 
“Why pay more than the Beatrice price ? The 
saving is 25 per cent. to 40 per cent., accord- 
ingtosize. The Beatrice is the separator 
with the double-angle discs. We get all the 
cream. With the Centrifugal Washing 
Devicefwe clean its bowl in fess than two 
minutes. You willneed buy only one Beatrice 
in your lifetime. All wearing parts are 
replaceable. You can make a Beatrice all 
over canta, a new separator out of the old 
one, for 


Buy with youreyesopen. Send for catalog. 
BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Chicago 
Des Moines, la., Dubugue, Ia., 


Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, Kan., 
-» Oklaboma City, 
Louis, Mo 








Mes ALL OF —_— 
HAY AND ALFALFA 


They are worth too much money to waste. Pro- 

tect your stacks completely with 
FREELAND'’S STACK 
Automatic COVER 

Pays for itself inahurry. Sold direct from fac- 

tory to farmer. Write for cireular and our money-saving prices. 

The Freeland Mfg. Co., Blockton, Ka. 


Calf Profits 


Are you getting them’ Calt profits mean 
more to you pow thao ever before 


hford’s Calf Me 


as the com 



















as = prevents scouring - 
Sold by dealers or direct from the makers 


“Write for New Data js iS increase your’ call profi 
Blatchtord Calf Meal Factory, Dept 45¢SWaukegan, ttt, 


Wool Wanted Highest prices—Honest weight and 


grading. Don’t sell till you get our 
prices. OusMAN & Sons Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 












Please mention this paper when writing. 

















| THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Market Milk in Iowa 


The problem of milk supply grows 
as people center in certain communi- 
ties of large cities. and towns. Un- 
doubtedly there were advantages to 
the former methods in milk supply 
whereby nearly every family kept its 
own cow, and those who did not were 
supplied with milk from the cow of a 
neighbor. In this way the chances of 
spreading disease were less than un- 
der the present methods, because few- 
er people handled the milk, and the 
product from a given source was not 
distributed over large areas. The milk 
also was usually consumed within a 
few hours after its production, and 
there was iittle chance of spoiling. 

In our cities and towns these meth- 
ods can no longer be practiced. The 
difficulties of supplying such communi- 
ties has led to the present milk prob- 
lems, which are more and more com- 
plex the larger the town, as the great- 
er the distance that milk must be 
hauled, and the older the milk must 
be before reaching the consumer. Such 
facts make it necessary that great 
pains be taken in handling milk in 
order to serve the consumer with a 
first-class product. 

According to the 1910 census, of the 
total population of approximately 
2,225,000 people living in Iowa, 16.9 
per cent lived in cities of over 20,000; 
21 per cent lived in cities of over 10,- 
000; 23.7 per cent lived in cities of 
over 5,000, and 38.3 per cent lived in 
towns of over 1,000. From these fig- 
ures it can be seen that Iowa has its 
problem in supplying its people with 
milk, although there are no extreme- 
ly large cities. Yet as far as the milk 
question is concerned, Iowa is rather 
fortunate, in that it has no especially 
large cities and only 16.9 per cent live 
in cities of over 20,000. 

The 1913 report of the state dairy 
commissioner tells us that possibly 
95 per cent of the milk consumed in 
Iowa is produced within hauling dis- 
tance of the consumer, and 50 per cent 
is consumed before it is twelve hours 
old, and 90 per cent before it is twen- 
ty-four hours old. Iowa’s market milk 
problem was recognized at least as 
early as 1886, when the state dairy 
commissioner was appointed. That 
the problem continued to grow is evi- 
denced by the fact that in 1892 it was 
further recognized by the appointment 
of ‘local inspectors in cities of over 
10,000. 

The work of these officers has in- 
deed been of great importance in im- 
proving Iowa’s milk. At the time the 
inspection work started, prosecutions 
for low butter fat seem to have been 
rather common, and occasionally also 
prosecutions were made for visible 
dirt, and cases of adulteration with 
formaldehyde preparations which were 
then sold by supply houses under vari- 
ous trade names, and said to be per- 
fectly harmless. 

Since the appointment in 1910 of the 
state dairy inspector, the work of im- 
proving the milk supply has advanced 
rapidly. Doctor Thompson has de- 
voted much energy toward this end, 
and the results have not been want- 
ing. There have been instances where 
the inspector has had the delicate task 
of presenting to men the facts that 
their methods were wrong, sometimes 











unclean and unsanitary. But milk 
producers and milk dealers, when 
properly approached, have shown 


themselves ready to work for better 
products, for they realize the impor- 
tance of a wholesome and sanitary 
product to the customers. In the last 
few years, by inspection of dairy 
barns and milk plants, by use of score 
cards, there has been established a 
definite basis of rating such dairies 
according to their fitness for handling 
milk in a sanitary way—and I believe 
the operators will agree that the rat- 
ing is just. Certainly they have re- 
sponded to suggestions and have grad- 
ually added improvements such as 
concrete floors and stables, light and 
ventilation in the dairy barns, as well 
as sanitary apparatus for handling 
milk and proper facilities for keeping 
it cold until it reaches the consumer. 

State dairy educational campaigns 
have added to the good work. The 





state dairy inspector has given lec- 





tures, often illustrated, before such or- 
gsnizations as medical societies, milk 
dealers’ associations, and civic clubs. 
The latter lectures particularly have 
pointed out to the public the differ- 
ences between sanitary and unsani- 
tary practices, and the differences in 
the resulting products in such a man- 
ner that there remains no question as 
to which the consumer will prefer. 

The State Dairy Association also 
has been interested in this educational 
work, and has annually appropriated 
liberal sums for sending out dairy 
trains to reach people in all sections 
of the state. In connection with their 
conventions, they have, with the as- 
sistance of the state dairy inspector, 
conducted milk contests that aroused 
interest in proper methods and high 
quality products. 

The Iowa retail milk dealers also 
come in for their share of honor along 
this line. The fact that they, too, are 
conducting milk contests, and in their 
meetings considering matters of inter- 
est in better dairy work from sanitary 
as well as financial viewpoints, is an 
assurance that Iowa market milk is 
headed in the right direction. 

In Iowa, then, it appears that the 
movement toward grading market milk 
is well under way. In fact, in some 
cities this is already being done, and 
with it are coming the better prices 
that must be paid as a premium of 
sanitation. 

While the work of the state and lo- 
cal inspectors and other bodies has 
been of the greatest importance in im- 
proving the milk supply, yet, due to 
lack of time and facilities, they have 
been unable to do much work on bac- 
teria, flavor, acidity, etc. Accordingly, 
in February, 1914, the dairy depart- 
ment at Ames undertook an investiga- 
tion of the general condition of the 
market milk, and a study of points 
that are recognized on the government 
score card for milk. The purpose of 
this work was to learn the conditions 
and to suggest remedies should they 
prove necessary. Should the milk sup- 
ply prove to be all that could be looked 
for, then, obviously, the various state 
organizations could save themselves 
further effort and expense. Twelve 
cities of different sections of the state 
were visited once a month for six 
months (February to July) by a repre- 
sentative of the departmént, who pur- 
chased samples of milk at plants, from 
wagons, and from. stores retailing 
milk. These samples were iced and 
carried back to the laboratory, where 
they were examined immediately. The 
results are now being prepared for 
publication in bulletin form. Some of 
the conclusions may be mentioned 
here. The butter fat content in gen- 
eral is very good. In some cities— 
where aS many as sixty or sixty-five 
milk samples were obtained—all were 
above the state standard. In other 
cities, where an equal number of sam- 
ples were obtained, only one or two 
contained less than 3 per cent fat. The 





a 
average for different cities was fre. 
quently in the neighborhood of 4 per 
cent. 

About the same condition Prevaileg 
in total solids, with a common ayer. 
age of over 12.5 per cent. The work 
of the State Dairy and Food Commis. 
sion and local inspectors is largely re. 
sponsible for this condition. 

The amount of dirt as shown by 
sediment tests indicates that most of 
the milk is quite clean—again a result 
of work done toward that end. Some 
samples showed considerable  geq. 
ment, so that improvements may stjj 
be made in keeping dirt out of milk 

Some of the milk contained exges, 
sive numbers of bacteria. This state. 
ment applies to raw and pasteurizeq 
milk, and is probably due to the fac 
that in the case of raw- milk it was 
not cocled quickly and held cold dy. 
ing transit, and in pasteurized milk 
that the exposures were not efficient 
or that the milk was not held cojg 
enough. 

The flavor of milk varied from ey. 
cellent to some “not so good.” Per. 
haps this is to be expected, as no gpe. 
cial attention has been paid to jm. 
proving flavor. Cowy or stable flavor 
and odor was a common criticism, 

The acidity was very good, only an 
occasional sample failing to receive a 
perfect score. 

Many samples of milk were sold 
from bulk. This admits of contamina. 
tion with the dust and dirt of the 
streets, but as during the period of in- 
vestigation in at least two of the larg. 
er cities, the milk has come to be 
served almost entirely in bottles, it 
seems that bulk milk will be done 
away with in the near future. 

Judging by the work of the past 
and the improvements which have al- 
ready been made in Iowa milk, there 
can be no doubt that with continued 
activities, and especially with the co- 
operation of the several agencies, as 
the Iowa Retail Milk Dealers’ Associa. 
tion, the State Dairy Association, the 
State Dairy and Food Commission, and 
the dairy department of the lowa 
State College, this state will indeed 
become known by the quality of her 
market milk.—Professor A. J. Hauser, 
at Iowa Retail Milk Dealers’ Meeting, 


WE HAVE SOLVED THE Sil 
PROBLEM 


How? By building an air-tight, 
indestructible, plastered, hollow- 
block silo that keeps all of its 
ensilage perfectly. Our solution 
of your silo needs is the 


Portland Silo 


Would you like to know more 
about this “Only Perfect Silo? 
Then write today for our big, 
interesting, illustrated catalog. 
It is free for the asking. 

ADDRESS 
PORTLAND SILO CO. 
Springfield, Illinois 






































Make farm vi 
real pa 


An imperishable structure. Good for fifty years 


give you service without replacements, 
int, no repairs and looks as well after forty years 
days. ideal building material for every farmer. Gives you 


Adel trontile Silo 83 


that gives 
after ten 
economy. 


Adel trontile Corn Crib 


of service. Fire-proof, frost-proof and rot-proof. SS can’t 
Won't fall down or blow over. No hoops to three- 
tighten. Asolid, stable, lasting structure. corn 
any possi- 

ingot fron Door Frame a 


Adel Irontile silos have door frames made of 
= ingot iron; we’ll guarantee them to las 
ifty years. They are strong, neat in appear- 
ance and easy to build around. 
ADEL CLAY co. 
205 Main St., lowa 


ou 
¢ at same cost as a 
about 


Cribs, 

















The Latest Test 


| machine tobea very close skim 
| er with a cream test of 464 


of butterfatin 10,000 lb.of skim- 
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Loss Only ONE POUND of Butterfat From 
FIVE TONS of Skim-Milk--99:05% Perfect. 


Alfred, New York, 
April 30, 1915 ee 
To whom it may concern :— 
I have this day made a testof 
| the Vega Cream Separator, size 
| *'L,”’ 6001b. Cap. I found this . Book 


Guaranteed Closest Skimmer on the Market 
Awarded Gold Medals at three World's Expositions. Leads@# 
Found a loss of only 1-100% of | all inefficiency.durability and appearance. Simpler and Saga 
fat in the skim-milk, which | as well built as the highest priced separator. 
| means a loss of only one pound | Two simple worm gears do the work. Has fewer sanitary in- 
terchangeable discs. Easier cleaned. Self-balancing bow]. Runs 
















milk, Adeloert Sheffield, 15 min. indep 
Dairy Instructor, time. Reco: 









New York State School of Agr. 








write us sending his name 


SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
Fostoria, Obie 








fter hing high speed. Lasts a life 





mmended and endorsed 
in all countries. INVESTIGATE. If your dealer does not handle 
Vega, ask him to order one for yoa to see. If he won't do this, 
and address. In apy case don’t fail to send for our free catalog. 


H. H. SMITH SALES AGENCY, 
Des Mei 
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Department 


sers are invited to contribute their ex- 
this department. Questions relating to 


. to 
Poultry W il] be cheerfully answered. 


A Rose Comb Rock 


A subseriber who fails to sign his 


name writes: 

“Could you tell me anything about 
the Rose Comb Barred Rocks? I have 
several great, large, beautiful roosters 
_—one-year-old cocks weigh ten and 
three fourths pounds. Would you ad- 
yise keeping them? I had one young 
rooster hatched last year; don’t know 
whore he got the rose comb. I kept 
him, and have several. They seem to 
be bs arred as well as the other single 
combs, and have bright yellow legs.” 
Because this letter brings out an 
interesting question, we publish it; 
put our rule is to answer only letters 
that are properly. signed. The name 
js not for publication unless desired; 
but this is a requirement which con- 
tributors will oblige us by observing. 
To our knowledge, there is no vari- 
ety of chickens (true enough to type 
to be recognized by fanciers) as Rose 
Comb Barred Rocks, although differ- 
ent breeders have had the experience 
of developing a bird with Barred Rock 
plumage from crossing. The Domi- 
nique is a bird with the same plumage 
as tie Barred Rock, and having a rose 
eomb, but the Dominique is of medium 
size—the standard for cock being sev- 
en pounds—and is a bird which does 
not as a rule run ever size. 

As to our subscriber not knowing 
where he got his first cockerel eress- 
ing, brings out many curious things. 
A friend of ours keeps Rese Comb 
Reds: her neighbor has White Plym- 
outh Rocks. One breeding season, a 
pet Red hen repeatedly flew over the 
fence into the realm of the White 
Rock cock, so this friend kept the 
eggs of her pet Red, and, just to see 
what the cross would be, hatched the 
eggs, with the result that she had four 
chicks with Barred Rock plumage— 
black and white bars—three of the 
chicks having single combs. and one a 
tose comb. The chicks grew and ma- 
tured, but went to the table, and not 
to the breeding pen. We can offer no 
opinion in regard to the origin of the 
first Rose Comb Rock our subscriber 
describes. It could not be a sport 
from pure bred Barred Rocks, for, 
while rose comb breeds will some- 
times throw single combs, single 
combs never throw rose combs. But 
the Barred Rock plumage of the Red- 
White Rock cross is explainable when 
We consider the origin of the Reds and 
the White Rocks. 

The Rhode Island Red traces back 
to the Shanghai fowl (yellow or red- 
dish and white); Malay fowl (dark 
brown streaked with yellow); Black 
Breasted Malay, and Red Malay— 
which is largely responsible for fixing 
the color in Reds. The plumage of 
the Red Malay is rieh red, of one spec- 
Imen of which it was said: “Rich red 
excepting the first two primary feath- 
ers on one wing, which were partly 
white.” The under-color was slate, and 
in some sections under-color was al- 
Most black. 

Another breed credited with aiding 
in the origin of the Reds was the 
Java, of which there are three varie- 
ties—red, white and black. Red and 
— are always clearly defined in the 
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The White Rock is a sport from the 
Barred Rock. Only the White Rock 
cock and the Rose Comb Red hen pro- 
Giced the four Barred Rock chicks, 
but two generations back, were four 
standparents, them eight, then sixteen, 
etc. each ancestor contributing his 
Share towards the chicks hatched by 
the Rock and the Red. In this case, 
the s; im of the eolor characteristics of 

€ two breeds determined the color 
of the chicks, and the blaek and white 
arred plumage won out over either 
the red or the white, while the rose 
comb inheritance was stronger than 
the single comb. 
ee often happens that especially at- 

active birds of good, practical qual- 

are hatched from the cross of two 
Dure breeds, but always there is a 
Pure breed which is as good for all 
purposes, and the multiplication of 
ge ds should be avoided unless the 

’ breed is too marked an improve- 
Ment to be ignored. 





Charcoal and Sunflowers 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is the charcoal made from cobs or 
wood good for little chicks? What is 
the best food to feed a Plymouth Rock, 
to make it weigh the most when about 
seven months old? Is sunflower seed 
good for fattening? When ean chick- 
ens hatched the first of May be put in 
@ fireless brooder?” 

Charcoal from cobs or wood is ex- 
cellent for chickens; it should be kept 
before them all the time. 

To fatten chickens of any kind, give 
them all they can eat of any good, 
wholesome food, and for the first 
months pay no attention to the weight 
—give them @ good framework and 
good digestion. To add weight, give 
fine oatmeal mixed with ground bar- 
ley, or corn meal and milk. Milk in 
some shape is the best fattener we 
have. The mash should be rather 
liquid, and should not be fed longer 
than three weeks. 

Sunflower seed is too concentrated 
and too rich for heavy feeding, but a 
little sunflower seed each day is fine 
for moulting hens and birds -that are 
to be shown, as it gives a glossiness 
to the plumage. If sunflowers are 
planted in the chicken yard, the birds 
will harvest the seed themselves. We 
have seen them fly against the stalk 
of a ripe sunflower to shatter down 
the seeds. Chickens hatched the first 
of May may go into the fireless brood- 
er from the incubator if the brooder 
is kept in the house or in a properly 
sheltered box. 


Saves All Her Chicks 


The following letter’should be read very 
carefully ,? every peney raiser who 
loses any chicks with white diarrhea or 
bowel trouble. Some people contend that 
there is no remedy for this dread disease, 
but a mild tonie given in the drinking 
water as soon as the ehicks are hatched, 
will help nature overcome the weakness 
of the chick and aid its digestion until it 
is strong enough to resist the germs of 
this terrible disease. 

Sirs: I have often lost an entire incu- 
bator hatch with white diarrhea, but this 
year, since I sent tothe Wight Co., 1-64, 
Lamoni, Iowa, for a 50e box of Chictone, 
I haven't lost a single chick. »- ET haven’t 
even a droopy chick in my flock of 400, 
and in my 41 years’ experience I never 
found any other remedy so effective. I 
will never try to raise another hatch of 
chichs or turkeys without Chictone.— 
Mrs. H. E. Blythe, Unionville, Mo. 

Chictone is guaranteed to ——< of 

every hatch or your money wi 
funded promptly. Send your order to 


THE WIGHT COMPANY, 1-64, Eamoni, lowa 











WYANDOTTES. 


ILVER LACED WYANDOTTE 
15 for $1, 45 for $2. .— “ for $5. Twenty-seven 
years a breeder. O. M. HEALY, Muscatine, Iowa. 


ILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
a? aS $1.00 per 15 or $5.00 per hundred. 
G. H. RGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 











| “oe bred White Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
good laying strain, 75c per 15, $4.50 per100. Mrw. 
E. J. Newcomer, Cleghorn, lowa. 





HITE Wyandottes exclustvely, farm range, 2 
eggs 91.00, 50 for $2.00. Mrs. A. L. Surfus, 
Bristow, Lowa. 





wee Wyandottes ey (Fishel strain). 
eggs for $2.00. W. B. Danforth, Little 
Cedar, oe 


HITE Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty. L 
W. Jacobson, Madrid, Lowa. 


GGS! 
100-84.00. 








Large, snow White Wyandottes. 20-$1.00, 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa, 





DUCKS. 


UCKS, ducks, ducks, eggs best three varieties, 

all good ones. Buff Orpington 15 $2.00, 45 35.00, 

100 910.00. White and Fawn Indian Runners, Light 

Brahma chickens half above prices. Catalogue free. 
F. P. Healy, Bedford, lowa. 








— Indtan. Runner duck eggs, $1.00 per 13. 
Wes . L. A. .Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 





NAWN and White Indian Runner duck egge—41, 15; 
F 22.50, ®. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOTS. 





GGS for sale from pure bred Silver Laced Wyan- 
E dottes, White Rocks and Rose Comb Reds at 
$1.50 per 13, $5.00 per 100. Aliso Pekin duck eggs at 
$2.50 per 13. Sam Thronson, Lake Mills, lowa. 


Preventing White Diarrhea 


To prevent White Diarrhea, treatment 
should begin as soon as chicks are hatched 
—giving intestinal —s to destroy 
the germ. Not infrequently we see rank 
poisons recommended, such as Mercuric 
Chloride and Antimony Arsenite. The 
use of such remedies should not. beencour- 
aged, as the average person ‘has little 
know ledge oftheir danger: yus nature. The 
use of poisonous drugs is entirely unne- 
cessary, for there are safe remedies that 
will destroy the germ, yet are not injurious 
to the chick. 


White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see reports of so many los- 
ing their little chicks with White Diarrhea, 
so thought I would tell myexperience. I 
used to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. Asa last resort, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., A-8, Lamoni, Iowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. 
I used two 50e packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. ©. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 








Don’t Wait 

Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds of your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send for 
50e box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A-8, Lamoni, lowa 


‘TURKEYS. 








URBON Red turkey eggs, $3 pereleven, Best 

strain, large birds. Shipments guaranteed. 
Orders filled promptly. Mrs. Frank Richmond, 
Batileyville, Kansas. 


AMMOTH White Holland turkey eggs, $2.50-12. 
Mary E. Helma, Madrid, Iowa. 


LANGSHANS. 


IZB winning coe Langsbans exclusively. 
Eggs—15, $1.00; 30, $1.75; 100, 94.50. Mrs. Wm. 
Hant, Eartvilie, gg 


ge Langshans, good color, sage birds. Eggs, 
pen 13-85, 26-81.50, 100-84.50. Baskerville, 
Earivilie, lowa. 

















LACK Langshans, prize winners. Eggs 16 for $1, 
4.50 for 100. F. 8. Thompson, Algona, Iowa. 





LACK Langshan eggs. Standard weight, range 
stock. Leslie Perrigo, Forest City, Iowa. 





ACK Langshan eggs from the big boned kind at 
reduced prices. H.P. Myers, Murray, Iowa. 


ORPINGTONS. 
€. BUFF Orpingtons. Guaranteed fertile eggs 


. from choice farm range flock; 15, $1.00; 100, 
E. D. Hamann, Persia, Lowa. 











C. Buff Orpingtons a spectaity. We raise our 
» winners. Egg prices reduced now to $5.00 per 
105. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, farm range, 
beautiful buff, $1.25 per 15, 85.00 per 100. Mrs. 
Jess Rambo, Clarksville, lowa. 


INGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons, good layers, Eggs 
$1.50-15; $4.00-50. Range#$1.00-15; $4.00-100. V.H. 
Conner, Clarksville, lowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


$. €. RHODE ISLAND REBS 


Tompkins strain. Write for descriptive circular. 


P. iH. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


OSE Comb Reds. Baby chicks, 15c each. Ida 
Harrison, Armstrong, lowa. 

















LEGHORNS. 


20 SINGLE Comb Brown Legtorn hens; large, 
well marked, heavy laying strain; mated 
with bigh scoring, prize winning cockerels, firat 
prize eockerel Ottumwa; first and second Bonaparte. 
Bags—75e 15: $1.75 50; $3.00 100. Edward Dooley, 


Seima, Iowa. 
EGGS—15, $1.00; 30, 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS Fp en to 128: 


$3.00. &. J. GARDNER, Russell, Iowa. 











wd CKICKS—THigh class Single Comb 
hite Leghorns $10.00 per 100. Eggs $4.00. 
EGGLAND HATCHERY, Box W, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. Extra good, pure 
bred, all singie comb. Eggs—t0, 91.75. J. A. 
Penn, Alta, lowa. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine select- 
ed floek, 83.50 per 100... Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, 
Clarksville, lowa. 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. #1.25 per 30, 
Sa $3.50 per hundred. Aga Anderson, New London, 
wa. 











C. W. Leghorn eggs for sale, 15 for 9t.00, 50 for 
$2.50, 100 for $4. E. O. Armstrong, Walnut, la. 





ILVER Laced “Wyandotte, Pekin duck, M. B. 
ey turkey eggs. Also fine choice turkey tom and 
Pekin drakes and ducks. Mra. J. J. Lunbeck, Route 
20, Dyersville, Iowa. 
247Q; COCKERELS. Twenty-nine varieties 

47 chickens, geese and ducks. Aye Bros., 
Box 2,Blair, Neb. 


HITE African guinea eggs, $1.00 per 15.. Edward 
Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 


lease mention this paper when writing. 

















C. W. Leghorn eggs, 75c per15. Spectal prices on 
@ incubator lots. Mrs. H. F. Olerich, Roife, Ia. 


100 SINGLE Comb White Legborn eggs $2.80. 
Kalix Farm, Madrid, Iowa. 





Fashion Department 

Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very smafl space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and ailow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. oe Diainly and 
be sure and sign your —_ and 8. 

Our fashion book, e Faebion Worl,” published 
monthly, showing all re newest patterns, will be 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
broidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
illustrating 200 designs and desertbing bow stitches 
aer to be worked, price Se per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
dress ail orders to Pattern Deparsneat of. Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des’ Moines, Lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 


is 
i Ih; 


mh 


aah: 





No. 7025—Child’s Dress—Closing at the 
back, and with either the long or short 
sleeves. Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 

No. 7601—Ladies’ Waist—Closing at the 
front, and with either the long or short 
sleeves. Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure, 

No. 7006—Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt—- 
With high or regulation waist line, and 
separate belt. Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. 

No. 7007—Misses’ Dress—Developed in 
velvet and serge. The skirt is cut in two 
pieces. Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 

No. 6996—Girls’ Dress—Suitable for lin- 
en or esrge, with the trimming of con- 
trasting material. Cut in sizes 4 to 12 
years. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
nee paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each, 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Barred Rock 


for hatching from farm range flock headed by Brad- 
ley cockerels; large, heavy boned, even barring. 
Eggs per 15-€1.00, 30-$1.75, 50-€2.50, 100-€4.00. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. 
L. S. FISHER 4&2 SON, Edgewood, lewa 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, 35.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad. 

JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 








Newell, lows 





ad ights d 
Grandview Barred Rocks £2: ed to an. Bane 


for hatching #4.00 per 100 or 00.95 for 
MRS. ED. WILLIAMS, R. 2, 


Wile Plymouth Rock bens and pullets for sale, 
Eggs. $1.50 per 15,92 per 30,95 per 100; stock 
scoring up to 94. Have won 18 premiums at poultry 
shows. White Rock Farm, R. 1, Griswold, lowa. 


oe Barred Piymouth Rock egg» now, 15- 
01.75, 30-48, parcel poet, prepaid. Tete deliv- 
p aafiitnn aa de Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 


Tnaiie Iowa. 











UTP rates. White Rocks, Fishel strain. Eggs $1.2 
/ thirty, 91.75 fifty. 83.00 hundred. White View 
Poultry Farm, Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, Lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs. Yards headed by males scors 
img to 92+. 15-81.00, 50-82.75, 100-84.50. Everets 
Hardin; Knoxvitie, lows. 


OMPSON’S Impertat Ringlet Barred Rocks dt- 
rect. Pen eggs, both matings, 81.50 per 15; flock 
$5.00 hundred. Grace Coon, Ames, lowa. 











BRAHMAS. 





S Fg Brahmas exclusively for 30 years. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15 W.O. Fritchman, Museatine, la. 


figy? —- += $1.00; 50, 3.00; 100, $5.00, 
P. Wartenhorst, inwood, iowa. 











GGS from Barred Rocks, Bradley strain, bred to 
lay—15, 81.00: 50. 82.50; 100, $4.00. Mrs. R. A. 
Smith, Allison, Iowa. 





aed Roek eges. Cockere!l mating. 75¢ per 15, 
$1.30 per 30, $3.75 per 100, Aita Tresse, Lynn- 
ville, lowa. 
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VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLECOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 











More Milk 


The cow that is free from flies 
always’ gives the biggest milk 
yield. To keep the cow free 
from these pests use Creonoid. 
Spray it in the stall and on the 
body of the animal. 


Creonoid is a low-priced, power- 
ful creosote product. Flies, lice, 
etc., cannot live near it, 


At best dealers 


BARRETT MFG. CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia Kansas City 

inneapolis irmi: 

"Louis Seattle ar 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 








MINERALS 
HEAVE as 





free / 
$3 Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


$ on Srey 
barrel 
‘ MEDICATED I 
For your stock gst “MEDICO”—mix it yourself with 
common. salt. hea 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 156 W. Huron Street, 


Liohtniné Cant Strike 


Illustrated Book on Lightning free. 
Explains cause and tells what kind 
of rods will protect your building. 
W. C. SHINM, 124 Me. 16th Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Shinn Gets There First 


The Burmeister Cultivator Shovel 


will save the corn roots. Has been on the 
market eight years, fully guaranteed. Price reduced 
this year to $3.00 per set of four, or $4.00 
per set of six shovels. Booklet free. 

CHAS. BURMEISTER, 
Bex E69, Sutherland, lowa 




















To Prevent Chinch Bug Migration 
From Wheat to Corn 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We are badly troubled with chinch 
bugs in large sections of Missouri and 
Kansas. What would you suggest as 
the best means of keeping them from 
going into the corn from the wheat 
fields after the wheat is cut? In this 
case, only a road separates the wheat 
from the corn. Would it do any good 
to sow a strip of cane broadcast along 
the corn, as a check, to give the corn 
a chance to get larger and better able 
to withstand thé ravages of the chinch 
bug? We are in a good wheat section 
and raise lots of it, for wheat is our 
best money crop. Corn has not done 
very well for us in recent years on 
account of the dry July and August 
weather. We don’t like to abandon the 
wheat crop on account of the chinch 
bugs, but may be compelled to do so 
unless we find some way of handling 
the pest.” 

We have been hoping that moist, 
cool weather during this month and 
next would get the best of the chinch 
bugs before the wheat was cut. Gen- 
erally, the chinch bug pest is not seri- 
ous for more than two years in suc- 
cession, for the reason that sooner or 
later unfavorable weather conditions 
during May and early June kill them 
by the millions. If by the middle of 
June it is seen that chinch bugs are 
thick in the wheat field, the only thing 
to do is to prepare to make a barrier 
of some sort between the wheat field 
and the corn. The two barriers which 
have given the most satisfaction are 
the dust barrier and the oil barrier. 
These two kinds of barriers are con- 
structed in several ways, and in order 
to give our readers a choice, we submit 
advice concerning their construction 
from the Kansas, Missouri and Illinois 
experiment stations. The Kansas sta- 
tion gives the following suggestions: 

“Last year (1912) the dust barrier 
and gasoline torch were given a thor- 
ough trial on the experiment station 
farm. A furrow two miles long was 
plowed between all wheat and corn 
fields. ‘This furrow was six to eight 
inches deep, and was dragged with a 
heavy log wrapped with a log chain, 
until the sides and bottom of it were 
reduced to a fine dust. This barrier 
was in constant use for fifteen days. 

“Harvest began June 25th, and from 
then on until July 8th, the ground was 
black every afternoon with moving 
bugs. With the beginning of heavy 
migration of bugs, the management of 
the barriers was more or less system- 
atized. The barriers were thoroughly 
dragged every day before two o’clock, 
and then gone over with a hoe, and all 
clods, sticks and rubbish removed 
from the furrow. Two men were em- 
ployed to operate the two torches, 
which were used continuously every 
day from three to seven-thirty p. m. 
On two or three cool and partially 
cloudy days, it was necessary to flame 
the furrows several times in the morn- 
ing, and on a couple of days, when the 
migration was heaviest, it was neces- 
sary to use three torches for an hour 
or two. Ordinarily, one man with a 
torch can protect one-half to one mile 
of barrier. 

“At no time during this migration 
did more than one bug in a thousand 
get across the barrier, and most of the 
time the per cent was lower than this. 
Not a single row of corn was injured 
by the bugs, while in nearby fields, 
where no barriers were used, as high 
as two hundred rows of corn were en- 
tirely destroyed. The cost of con- 
structing and maintaining the two 
miles of dust barrier is itemized as 
follows: 


Plowing furrow, one man and 


ean TVG BOUTS... 6s ss0se5 <n $ 2.10 
Dragging to get dust, one boy 
and horse, six hours......... 1.50 


Dragging to keep barrier in 
shape, one boy and horse, five 
hours a day, for fifteen days.. 18.50 

Running torches, two men, four 
hours a day for fifteen days.. 24.00 

Running torches, one man, four 
hours a day, for four days... 3.20 

Gasoline, 140 gallons, at 11 cents 15.40 





ey tre ree rt Livkeseak $64.70 

“Owing to rain on July ist and 5th, 
the road-oil barriers were used for 
about. three days. Post holes and 
torches were used in destroying the 
bugs, but the post holes did not prove 
effective except where a ridge of dust 
was worked up around the holes, caus- 





ing the bugs to roll in, and also pre- 
venting them from crawling out again. 
The use of the gasoline torch proved 
very suecessful, except that it served 
to dry out the oil. As a whole, the oil 
barrier did not prove as efficient as 
the dust barrier. As high as ten bugs 
out of every thousand were able to 
get across. It required constant watch- 
ing to keep grass and rubbish from 
blowing into it and forming a bridge 
for the bugs to cross. It is to be reec- 
ommended, however, when wet weath- 
er prevails. The cost of maintaining 
the oil barrier was as follows: 
Throwing up ridge and shaping, 

one man and team, six hours.$ 2.55 
Spreading .oil, thirty-five hours, 

at 20 cents per hour......... 7.00 
Running torches, two men, four 


hours per day, for three days 4.80 
Keeping barrier in shape, one 

man, four hours per day, for 

SRN I w:siosows:b we wie sine’ oni ie 2.05 


Road oil No. 7, for two miles, 115 
gallons, at 644 cents.......... 7.20 
Gasoline for torches, twenty-four 
mations, at 12 Gents.........6.65% 





AURA woinpist a uie !> emis eke eae hie $26.25 


The Missouri station makes the fol- 
lowing remarks ,concerning barriers: 

“The dust barriers are very effect- 
ive and easily maintained so long as 
rain does not interfere. The plan is 
to keep a supply of fine, dry, hot dust 
over which the bugs attempt to crawl 
during the hot part of the day. The 
heat destroys many, and the fine dust 
closes the breathing pores and smoth- 
ers those not overcome by the heat. 

“A dust barrier can be made by 
plowing a strip ten or fifteen feet wide 
and thoroughly working it until a fine 
dust mulch is formed. It is best to 
plow the strip before the ground gets 
too dry and hard, and then be ready to 
work it into a fine dust when the bugs 
begin to migrate. During the migra- 
tion period, which may last from one 
to two weeks, it is necessary that a 
weighted brush, harrow or other de- 
vice be dragged back and forth over 
the dust strip to keep the dust stirred 
up from about ten o’clock until four in 
the afternoon, when the bugs are most 
active. 

“Another simple dust barrier is 
made by plowing a deep ditch, throw- 
ing the dirt both ways, and then drag 
a log back and forth so as to produce 
a bed of fine dust in the bottom. This 
makes an excellent barrier, and few 
bugs will cross it, if the log is dragged 
back and forth during the hot part of 
the day. 

“Dust barriers are all that we need 
during dry weather, but in case of rain 
we must establish an oil or tar bar- 
rier. A thick, viscid road oil similar 
to No. 7 of the Standard Oil Company, 
gives even better results than the tar. 
Before applying the oil, a low, well- 
packed ridge should be made. Then 
by using an ordinary sprinkling can 
with the sprinkler removed, or, better 
still, by attaching a hose to the barrel 
of oil, one can run a narrow line of 
the oil along the ridge. This line must 
be kept fresh by adding more oil from 
time to time. At first it may be nec- 
essary to apply the oil twice a day, 
but later only once in two or three 
days. The line of oil should not be 
more than one inch wide. Post holes 
every rod or so on the side of the line 
next to the infested field will help to 
trap the swarms of migrating bugs, 
where they can be killed by means of 
a little coal oil. A mile of this type 
of barrier can be maintained through- 
out the migration period for less than 
$5. <A barrel of this oil will cost about 
$3, and every farmer should have a 
barrel of it on hand. The oil or tar 
barrier repels the bugs, and as they 
run along the line, they tumble into 
the post holes.” 

The Illinois station advises as fol- 
lows concerning the construction of 
barriers, and also gives some sugges- 
tions as to killing the bugs after they 
get into the field: 

“The best single method of killing 
the bugs at harvest time is to lay a 
narrow line of unusually heavy road 
oil, known to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany as road oil No. 7, on a properly 
prepared strip around the borders of 
the infested field of wheat or early 
oats, having first dug along this strip 
a row of shallow post holes thirty feet 
apart, in which the bugs. may be 


(Continued on page 830) 












HOG-JOY 


Horizontal Roller—Self-Feeder 


HOG OILER 


Three times as many Hog-Joy Ma. 
chines in use as all others combined, 
This is the famous horizontal roller ma. 
chine that lasts forever. Automatic self. 
feeding reservoir. No valves or jim-cracks, 
Cannot clog with mud. Only machine that 
cannot waste oil. Solid cast iron, without 
a single joint. Water instantly drains out of 
oil. Can’t freeze. Guaranteed for 10 years, 

Shipped to you with 10 gallons of famous 
Hog-Joy Oil on_30 days’ free trial. No 
money down. No obligation to buy. I')j 
drive the lice from your hogs FREE, 


Free Hog Book 
Natural Color Pictures of Every Breed 


Send for your_free copy of my wonderful 
new 36-page Hog Book. Describes every 
reed of ogs. with natural color pic. 
ures of each. Tells all about the re. 
markable Hog-Joy Experimental 
Farms and the Hog-Joy System of 
Successful Hog Raising. (51) 
HOG-JOY SYSTEM ys 
aii 417 Springfield, tl. AY 
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SEND NO MONEY but write today for ourbig 
1915 catalog of “ Ranger 

Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
trial without a cent of expense to you. f 

you can make money taking orders for bicy 

cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 
catalog. ‘It’s free. It contains * bination offers 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at lowest cost 
Also much useful bicycle yey ~~ for te 

Tec you, Noone 

LOW FACTORY PRICES can offer such values and 
terms, You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sux 
dries without learning w 


hat we offer you. Write now, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. sj79 CHICAGO, ILL 














driv tractor and implement. 
Works on any soil all the year round. 4 © ylinder 
Motor. Hardened Gears, Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


CULTIVATES CORN 


and other crops. Takes the horses place for every farm 
operation. Uses your presentimplements. Hundreds in use. 


JOLIET OW. TRACTOR CO., 145 Benton St., Joliet,lil 





HELPER MIXERS 


MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 








The Helper Mixer is # 
big money-maker and mor 


farm. es 
putting 

Ik, cutby 
1 floors 


ey-saver on the 
the machine f 
your own side 
foundations, b 






etc. Built strong, will ms 
perfectly and last yeas 
Sold on trial. Write of 
free literature telling bow 
hundreds of farmers have 
paid for the machine doing 


work for their neighbors 
Superior Mfg, Co., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, lowe 
eee 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample. 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
6 8S. La Salle St. Chicago, iilinels 
Plant ‘Buffalo, Iowa 
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Get A Home in 
NORTH BAKOTA 


inder our new plan you deal direct with own- 
ers and pay no big commissions. Fine climate. 
sod water. Good roads. Low freight rates. 
Best markets. Schools well endowed. Churches 
—ali denominations. Rural mail and telephones. 
Modern conveniences. Ample moisture. Splen- 
jidsotl Sure crops always where land is rea- 
sonably cultivated. Broad acre country. Ready 
farm. Reasonably well improved. Lowest 
rices, Small cash payments. Easy terms. Real 
earms for real farmers. Lowest fare. Write for booklet 
jeseribing country and our plan of direct dealing. 
J. 8S. MURPHY, Immigration Agent 
soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 


COPY of the SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
MONTHLY will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sac- 


————ee FAaMento Valley, California, the 
ichest valley in the world. Unlimited opportu- 
iities. Thousands of, acres available at right 
ices. The place for the man wa 

e home in the finest climate on earth. 


Write to Sacramen.- 
to Valley Monthly, CALIFORNIA 
»o=< Sacramento, 


7% 


CORN AND CLOVER 


Farms insouthern Minnesota and northern Iowa; 
pest of soll, water and climate; near good towns— 
ral near Austin, the best city in southern Minn. 
-o have improved farms and wild land in the Red 
ver valley of Mimn. and wild land in Montana. We 
are owners, not agents. Come direct to us and save 
agent's commissioa of from 85.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


E. H. Smith Land & Loan Co., Austin, Minn. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


if so, you should first get a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
ne Unton, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns. 
Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers onrural routes. Send 
5¢ today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 97, Traer, Iowa 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN. COUNTIES 


Cora, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, $30 to $90. Otter Tail 
county boasts of never having had a crop ae 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, etc. Neafly 
irms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairie farms, Write today for free map, descrip- 
tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


WASHINGTON FRUIT ORCHARD FOR SALE 


One of the best fruit ranches in the Yakima valley, 
within one mile of Donald, Washington, on O. W. B. 
& N. and N. P. railways. Pears, apples and peaches, 
1414 crop over 10,000 boxes. Can be fnspected be- 
tween trains. Address C. E. GALL, First National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


1260 ACRES—$23.00 PER ACRE 


Blue grass timber pasture, well watered, enclosed 
by good fence. Reached by good auto road. Near 
aud between two railroad towns. Only 115 mi. from 
Des Moines, lowa. Investigate this. WM. B. HAR- 
RISON, 416 Clapp BIk., Des Moines,. lowa. 

Choice North Dakota 


B E QU tc K 169, 2. miles town; 120 cul- 


tivated, balance good. tillable; buildings worth 31500; 
fine neighborhoed,- ideal home; only $80 per acre, 
good terms.. Write for description. Also choice 
half section, same neighborhood. Other snaps. 

BOSLEY & CROCKETT, Rugby, Na Dakota 


200 lowa Farm Homes 
For Sale at Right. Prices 4 
From 40 up to 700.acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 4 
calalogne, 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 


Corn and Clover Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
easonable prices and terms: Write 
ASHER MURRAY Wadena, Minn. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Seuthern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 24 miles from Willmar on State road; 
flue improvements and the best of soil. Many other 
hue farms for sale, 


A. H. BROWN, Wiilmap, Minn. 
Greatest Corn, Clover and Wheat Land 


ie “Garden Spot’’ of Southeast Missouri, lying 
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€ f Dexter, you will find the next thing to the 
Gar en of “Eden.” For copy Square Deal and a 
statement of facts, write S. LE. Newhouse, Dexter, Mo. 


160 Acre Farm For Sale 


nely located, 2 miles northeast of Harris, Iowa, 
ou county road. Moderate improvements; land lies 
w soil deep black loam. Price $125.00 per acre. 
/articulars call on or write JOHN Van CLEVE, 
Owner, Harris, lowa. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For sale on easy terms. We sell our own 


‘ands. Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota. 


535 Acres—Michigan 
M vo miles town 2000 population, between Detroit, 
“ch. and Toledo, Ohio, Mostly in cultivation; four 
sets good improvements. Price right. Will accept 
“er property or smaller farm. Address N. @., 
care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA CORN BELT 


ac, 8 Sell and: productivity; schools and church 

any uiages unexcelled. Write today for farm list 

oa literature. €CWU S&WYER LAND 
OMPANY, St. James, Minnesota. 


Wanted-—tity Property or Northern Land 


1 exchange for good. improved 320 acre farm in-east- 
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crn Kansas. Lock Box 305, Independence, Iowa. 














Boys’ Corner 


This. department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
One wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tel! us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Flies 

In a short time, flies will be waiting 
by the hundreds for the kitchen door 
to swing open. In a little while longer 
we will begin to notice that the cows 
do not stand so well for milking. Fly- 
time will soon be with us. What can 
we do to get the best of the flies? 

It is always worth while, in fighting 
a pest of this sort, to know its habits. 
In the spring there are only a few flies 
which have lived over winter, but they 
mate and the females begin to lay 
eggs. Each female may lay from one 
hundred to several hundred eggs be- 
fore she dies. The favored place for 
egg laying is warm, moist horse ma- 
nure. If-horse manure can not be had, 
cow manure will do. Human manure 
seems to be preferred by flies to cow 
manure, but is not quite such a favor- 
ite as horse manure. Any moist, slimy 
stuff seems to suit the fly first rate as 
a place to lay eggs. 

Within a few hours after the eggs 
are laid, they hatch into small white 
maggots which you no doubt have of- 
ten seen when cleaning out the horse 
stables in the summer time. I have 
seen the manure fairly alive with the 
writhing maggots. Actual count indi- 




















cates that there may be as many as avy 


thousand in a pound of manure. Ina 





House Fly (enlarged eight times). 


few days the maggots become full 
grown and go through a resting stage. 
In ten days to two weeks after the 
eggs were laid, another generation of 
flies comes out. They are ready to 
fly direct from the manure pile or the 
privy vault to the kitchen, to get some 
food, and then back to the birthplace, 
to lay more eggs. 

Knowing only this much about the 
habits of the fly, we can do something 
to get the best of the pest. You can 
readily see that by hauling all manure 
to the field once every ten days, you 
will do much to prevent the fly from 
breeding. If there are maggots in the 
privy vault, you can kill them by pour- 
ing in kerosene or sprinkling with 
chloride of lime. If you are to do a 
thorough job cf cleaning up the breed- 
ing places of the fly, you must haul 
out the chicken manure and hog ma- 
nure, and clean up all slimy, decaying 
vegetable or animal matter. This 
means that you must pay especial at- 
tention to the garbage that comes from 
the house. 

There are some people who think 
they are thoroughly conscientious in 
doing all the things mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. Still they are 
troubled with flies. Perhaps there is 
a@ neighbor across the road who has 
not done his duty, but possibiy the 
work was not done so carefully as it 
might have been by the person him- 
self. At any rate, most of us are like- 
ly to have crowds of flies around the 
back door, no matter how goo job 
we have done at cleaning up the breed- 
ing places. To get these, it is a good 
plan to use fly traps. You all know 
what the screen fly traps look like. 
¥ou can buy them at almost any store. 
These traps do especially good work 
before the flies get thick. A fly caught 
during the early summer is worth 
more than @ hundred caught later in 





= Canadian Wheat 


to Feed the World- 


The war’s fearful devastation of European crops has 
ca an unusual demand for grainfrom the American 
Continent. The people ot the world must be fed and there 
is an unusual demand for Canadian wheat. Canada’s invi- 
tation to every.industrious American is therefore especially 
She wants farmers to make money and happy, 
prosperous homes for themselves while helping her to raise 












attractive. 





immense wheat crops. 


prices, where for some time it is liabl 
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fi, “Dy Mixed 









, climate 





\S grain. Write for 
y rates to Superintendent 
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You can get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE and 


Other lands can be bought at remarkably low prices.. Think 

of the money you can make with wheat at its present high “ 

le to continue. During many years Canadian wheat 

fields have averaged 20 bushels to the acre—many yields as high as 45 bushels to the 

br Fm ee pe r= dd Nent full 
= as an indus as im raish ° exce 

< aan ae the only food ceauined either tote daisy purposes . Good setiecla, mar- 


Frank H. Hewitt, 202 W. Sth St., Des Moimes, Ia. 
. V. Bennett, Room 4 Bidg., . Neb. 
R. A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St., Si. Paul, Mina. 
Canadian Government Agent. 












































the season. It is estimated that if all 
the descendants of a single fly in the 
early summer lived, there would be 
several trillion by fall. Because flies 
breed so rapidly, it is especially im- 
portant to kill the few flies which are 
seen in the Jate spring and early sum- 
mer, rather than the many flies which 
are seen in August. 

There are a number of good fly poi- 
sons which you can buy at the grocery 
store or drug store. You can make a 
good home-made poison cheap by mix- 
ing two tablespoonfuls of formalde- 
hyde (this is the same stuff that your 
father may have used for treating po- 
tatoes or small grain in the spring) 
with a glass of milk and a gtass of 
water, and pouring the mixture in a 
shallow dish and putting a piece of 
bread in the center of it. The piece 
of bread is for the flies to light on. If 
you put one of these poison dishes on 
the back porch, you can kill a great 
many flies. But be careful to keep 
it out of the reach of animals. When 
handling poisons, one can not be too 
careful. 

Did you ever notice how flies like 
to gather on a string or piece of paper 
which is hanging from the ceiling? If 
you want to make fly paper do its 
work in the best way possible, cut it 
up in narrow strips and hang it from 
the ceiling. 

It is claimed by some people that 
by burning pyrethrum or Persian in- 
sect powder in the kitchen or dining: 
room, you can kill or stupefy the flies. 
The fumes of the burning insect pow- 
der are not dangerous to human he- 
ings. It is also clainred that by drop- 
ping twenty drops of carbolic acid on 
a hot shovel, you can kill the flies in 
the room. I would be inclined to use 
these schemes as an experiment or a 
last resort, and would depend on clean- 
ing up the breeding places of the flies, 
trapping them in fly traps, and with 
fly paper, and poisoning them either 
with poison bought at the drug store 
or with the formaldehyde mixture sug- 
gested in the foregoing. 

There are many kinds of flies. The 
house fly is common around the house. 
It can not bite. If an insect whick 
looks like the house fly bites you, you 
may be sure that it is the stable fly. 
The stable fly is a blood-sucker, and 
is not generally at home unless it is 
sucking the blood of domestic animals. 
It dearly delights to attach itself to 
the skin of the cow and fill its belly 
with blood. Sometimes they nearly 
drive the cows wild. This is noticed 
particularly at milking time. Tv keep 
the cows quiet, a number of manufac- 
turers have prepared solutions which 
ean be sprayed on the cows. You can 
make a fairly effective home-made so- 
lution by mixing three parts of crude 
oil with one part of crude carbolic 
acid. 





Orphan Colt 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“How much milk should I give to a 
little colt that is eighteen days old, and 
has lost its mother? How often should 
I feed it? I will have to depend on 
cow’s milk.” 

A good mare’s milk substitute is 
made by mixing three pints of cow’s 
milk (preferably from a cow recently 
fresh), one pint of warm water, four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and eight ta- 
blespoonfuls of lime water. Give this 
to the colt fresh, warm, and clean, and 
at regular and frequent intervals. At 
first it may be necessary to feed in 





amounts of only a half cupful or a 
cupful, and to feed every half or three- 
quarters of an hour. Before the colt 
learns to drink from a bucket it will 
be necessary to feed him from such 
an arrangement as a bottle or teapot 
equipped with a nipple. As he gets 
older, the colt may be fed less and 
less frequently, until, when he is sev- 
eral weeks old, it may be necessary to 
feed only two or three times daily 
from a pail. When he is five or six 
weeks old, start him to eating a little 
grain. A mixture of corn, bran, and 
oats is good. At this time he may be 
changed over from whole milk to sweet 
milk which is fed fresh, warm and 
clean, and in moderate amounts. If 
any symtoms of scouring appear, give 
a dose of three or four tablespoonfuls 
of castor oil and sweet oil mixed, and 
reduce the milk supply for several 
days. 

Ifa colt is orphaned immediately 
after birth, or for any reason ean not 
get his mother’s milk at once on being 
born, he should be given @ physic of 
two tablespoonfuls of castor oil in a 
little milk, or should be given a rectal 
injection of some such mixture as 
warm water, flaxseed tea, and sweet 
oil. 





WAR ATLAS. 

Good maps of the warring countries 
are a necessity. Without them you can 
not intelligently read the newspaper re- 
ports of the big battles, the movements 
of the armies and the battle fleets. Our 
Kuropean war atlas contains 20 pages, 
each 11x15 inches. Sixteen pages are de- 
voted to large double maps, showing all 
the warring countries, towns, railroads, 
etc., and giving important statistics about 
each country. Price, only 35 cents, in 
stamps or coin. With ,trial subscription 
to Wallaces’ Farmer (to January 1, 1916), 
both only 65 cents. You may order the 
atlas to one address and the subscription 
to another address if you wish. Address 
all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PORK on ALFALFA _ 
Near LOS ANGELES 


If you are coming to the expositions, send for our 
little book, which will open your eyes to @ big 
money-making opportunity, in a delightful climate. 
Good land on easy terms to men who understand 
raising hogs. 

L. B. JORALMON 


Room 233, Washington Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
A Beautiful Farm Home 


A farm of 240 acres located on one of the most 
beautiful lakes in Minnesota, Excellent buildings, 
school on farm, 5+ miles to town. All under cultiva- 
tion except about 15 acres natural timber. Want to 
sell before June ist. If interested write at once. 
Fred E. Hedgsen, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


160 ACRES OPEN PRAIRIE LAND 


7 miles north Goodridge on new electric line; $2000, 
no {mw provements, $500 down, balance quarterly pay- 
ments. Lester Gesell, Thief River Falls, Minn. 


with new list of New 
Our Farmer’s Almanac yi" "0" Sst of New 
sent free upon request. Address McBurnry & Co., 
309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or 703 Fisher 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARMS 


Southern Minnesota. $90 to $125 peracre. Write for 
list. A. H. SCHKOEDER, Mankato, Minn 


160 A. Near Gatzke, Marshall Co., Minn. 


Barn and house; 30 acres undercuiltivation. Price 
$2200: 3500 dowr. baiance to suit purchaser. 
LESTER. GESELL, Thief River Falls, Mian, 


Wanted—City or Personal 


in exchange for good untinproved 320 acre farm in 

eastern Missouri. H.C. Chappel, Independen%e, !2. 

1OWA FARMS The best corn land at lowest prices. 
Large list on request. Address 


SPAULDING @& O’DONNELA, Elma, ia. 


251-Acre Improved Farm For Sale 


in Rock Island Co... Lllinois.. Can accept some clear 
property in exchange. H. M. Gardner, Spencer, Ia. 



































Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Kept New with White Lead 


There’s not a run-down building on 
this farm. All are protected against 


decay and a “‘seedy’’ look by paint 
made of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. Paint. made_of 
Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil wears long, keeps smooth and 
does not have to be burned or scraped off. 


Will you make a simple test that will add 
to your paint knowledge? We will send 
you materials and directions for sucha 
test, together with booklet of practical 
suggestions and color schemes. Ask our 
nearest office for Painting Aids No. 138 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Cincinnati 

Oleveland 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia) | 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pitteburgh) 














Something Every Farmer Needs 
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Our Wehmiller Self-Loading Hay Rack 


Strong and durably made, simple and practical in 


operation. Saves one-half your time in both loading 
and unloading. Try this great labor saver this year. 
lt makes haying easy. Write today for descriptive 


circular and price list. Address 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, CLARINDA, IOWA 








Lightning Destroys 
Valuable Livestock 


Wire fences and wood posts are danger- 
ous. Don’t take chances; protect your livestock 
from lightning stroke. Use none but Royal Steel 


Fence Posts— because each Roy- 

{) al Steel Post instantly grounds 
ROYAL 
POCTS 














the most terrific lightning bolt. 


ROYAL STEEL 
FENCE POSTS 


RESIST RUST 
a 
have scores of other advantages: 
last a lifetime; cheaper to instal! than 
cheapest wood posts; drive in any s«il, no 
post hole digging; and they increase the 
value of your land. 
Your dealer will show Royal Posts. 
Ask him for FREE farm souvenir. 
i he can 


not supply you, write us. 


CHICAGO STEEL POST COMPANY 
Dept. g, 15g West Adams St., Chicago, tl! 
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Chea as Woo We manufac- 
p ture Lawn 
and Farm Fence. Sell direct, shipping to 
users only at manufacturers’ prices. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

















UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, = .9¢7 10th St. —Terre Haute, Ind, 
Direct from Factory pees 
Ww Freight Prepaid 














13 cents per Rod " 
ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZE! 
New Catalog with Bargain Prices 
and sample to test. Mail to t. 73 r) 
Brown Fence & WireCo Cleveland, 0. 


ncrete Mixers 


Bstitits 








Sturdy, well made. Mixesa 
batch per minute. Just the 
thing for farmers. Most suc- 
cessful mixer on the market. 
Seld ata price everyone can 


afford. 
‘BLOCK MACHINES 


Make your own and _ y peigh- 


Contractor's Machinery Co. 
210 tith St., Keokuk, towa 





LEAR $204 DAY 
Bi You will find a°stendy, prodtable business 
with POWERS COMBINED WELL-BORING 
DRILLING MACHINE 





You alone, with one can trans- 
port and operate a, Bores 
through any kind of cell enddrilis 
rock. Bores 100 foot well in 10 hours. 
Pp Sitcasnerere beastie 
~ 8! ily increas! . or 
‘ U and our Liberal Terms. A 


Maas LISLE MFG. CO., Bex 658 ,Cisrinds, ta 





WE WANT A MAN 


A farmer and a stock man on a ranch in Louisiana. 
A good house and good living conditions. 
WHITE HALL RANCH, Frisco Bidg., St. Louis. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











trapped. The hungry and desperate 
insects, finding themselves unable to 
cross this road oil line, and traveling 
back and forth along it in search of a 
passageway, will tumble into the post 
holes in great quantities, and there 
they may be killed from time to time 
by pouring a little kerosene or crude 
petroleum into each hole. Often, in- 
deed, this is unnecessary, as the bugs 
die in the holes without special treat- 
ment. 

“To give this method of operation a 
fair chance of success, neighborhoods 
or communities must act together, and 
the larger the community cooperating, 
the more profitable will be the work 
for each member of it. If the road oil 
line is laid along only one side of a 
field, for the protection of the corn 
adjacent, the bugs which escape from 
the other sides will presently grow 
up, get their wings, and fly in all di- 
rections, to infest whatever crops re- 
main during the latter part of the 
summer; and if only one person here 
and there takes the proper measures, 
the bugs escaping from his neighbors’ 
fields will presently fly from all direc- 
tions into his own, and lay their eggs 
for the second generation. Organized 
cooperation and a general attack at 
harvest time are thus the only ef- 
fective means of protection. 

“The efficiency of the road oil line 
depends largely on the judgment and 
care with which the strip has been 
made ready for the oil, and methods 
must differ according to the weather 
of the season and the condition of the 
soil. If the weather has been fairly 
moist, and the soil is in condition to 
plow, a ridge should be made at the 
edge of the grain field by first remov- 
ing any very coarse vegetation, and 
then plowing a back furrow around 
the field so deep that clean, mellow 
soil will be left on top. The ridge 
should next be packed and smoothed 
by running a heavy roller over it sev- 


| eral times, and post holes should be 
| dug on the side of the ridge next the 


infested grain, every thirty feet, to a 
depth of eighteen inches. The road oil 
should be then poured along the cen- 
ter of the ridge in a way to touch each 
post hole on the outer side. Oil No. 7 
is made to pour freely at a tempera- 
ture of about 80 degrees F., and if the 
weather is cooler than this, it may be 
necessary to warm it slightly before 
pouring. The oil may be poured from 


an ordinary sprinkling can with a 
tubular spout, from which the spray 
nozzle has been removed, or, better 


perhaps, from a tin or galvanized iron 
pail, at one side of the bottom of which 
a round hole has been made about an 
inch across. A brocmstick, or the like, 
should be whittled to fit this hole, 
and by raising or lowering this, the 
flow of the oil may be regulated at 
will. A line of oil which will spread 
on the ground to a strip an inch in di- 
ameter will be sufficient. This line 
must be closely watched, especially 
for the first two or three days, and re- 
newed if it soaks into the ground or 
if its surface hardens in a way to al- 
low the chinch bugs to cross. It may 
be necessary to pour the oil upon the 
line twice the first day, but after a 
time once in two or three days will 
commonly be sufficient. It is well to 
have the ridge prepared some time be- 
fore the movement of the bugs is like- 
ly to begin, in order to give time for a 
settling of the dirt and a hardening of 
the surface. 


“In case the ground, owing to 
drouth, is so dry and hard that a 
plowed ridge can not well be pre- 
pared, a smooth, bare strip or path 
five or six inches wide may be made 
by simply scraping away ail vegeta- 
tion from the surface with hoes or 
spades—or a small road scraper may 
be used—after which the holes may 
be dug and the road oil line laid as al- 
ready described. It is sometimes more 
convenient to make a smooth, bare, 
hard surface on very dry ground by 
plowing two shallow furrows, in a way 
to make a single dead furrow about 
two feet wide. The bottom of this 
may then be smoothed with hoes or 
shovels, and the oil line laid down as 
before. The above methods are to be 
preferred in the order in which they 
have been described. 

“It is necessary to keep the oil line 
and the traps in good condition until 
the bugs have virtually ceased to 
move out of the stubble—a time which 





will vary according to the weather and 
the number of bugs in the field, being 
six to ten days wher the weather is 
hot and dry, and the bugs are numer- 
ous, and a fortnight or more when the 
weather is moist and comparatively 
cool, and the field is only moderately 
infested. 

“The road oil can be furnished at 
southern Illinois stations in carload 
lots at a little under $3 a barrel, the 
barrel included. The amount required 
to make and keep up an effective line 
will vary, of course, according to con- 
ditions; but our previous operations 
show that when these are favorable 
the materials should not cost over 35 
cents per mile per day, the season 
through. In a hot and dry summer, a 
line a mile in length may be made and 
kept up around a heavily infested field 
as long as is usually necessary with 
one or two barrels of oil; and every 
farmer who knows his grain to be bad- 
ly infested by chinch bugs should pro- 
vide himself with at least a barrel of 
road oil in advance of the time when 
it may be needed for use. He should 
do this even though no neighborhood 
organization is possible, since he is 
likely to need at least this much to 
protect his own crops against the bugs 
he is raising on his own farm. Where 
a neighborhood organization has been 
made, a carload of oil can be ordered 
through some neighborhood agent. 

“While road oil No. 7 is much the 
best and cheapest material known to 
us for this purpose, it has the disad- 
vantage that it is not made for any 
other use, and it must consequently 
be ordered a fortnight or more in ad- 
vance, that the refiners may prepare 
and ship it in time. If for any reason 
it can-not be obtained, the same ends 
may be accomplished in precisely the 
same*way by the use of ordinary coal 
tar, obtainable at the gas works in 
every town where coal gas is made. 
This has the serious disadyantage, as 
compared with the.oil, that while it 
costs about the same, it does not last 
as long upon the ground, and must 
consequently be much more frequently 
renewed, at an increased expense for 
both labor and material. 


“In case none of these things are 
done, ‘and the season is very dry, it is 
sometimes’ possible to stop and trap 
the bugs by means of a dusty furrow, 
made by plowing a strip about five 
feet wide entirely around the field, 
disking and harrowing this until the 
earth is very fine, making a dead fur- 
row down the middle of the strip, and 
dragging a log edgewise back and 
forth until the sides and bottom of the 
furrow are thoroughly pulverized. 
Post holes may then be dug in the fur- 
row at distances of twenty or thirty 
feet. This will act as a _ successful 
barrier until the first shower of rain, 
after which the bugs will cross it as 
readily as they would move over level 
ground. The oil line, on the other 
hand, is not injured by rain except 
where dirt may be washed across it, 


and there it is readily renewed by ad- , 


ditional pouring before the bugs begin 
to move. 

“Where there is little or no wheat 
in the country when the bugs begin to 
leave their winter quarters in April, 
they may settle, for the laying of their 
eggs, in the earliest sown oats, and in 
meadows or pastures of timothy or 
other grass; and the last to scatter 
abroad may even lay their eggs in 
early planted corn. The measures de- 
scribed above can be applied only 
around crops which will ripen not long 
after wheat harvest, and it is to these 
fields, consequently, that special at- 
tention should be paid in early sum- 
mer. The closest watch of every such 
field should be kept by the farmer, 
that he may know whether or not it 
contains young bugs in sufficient num- 
bers to make their. destruction desir- 
able, and he should follow the devel- 
opment of the generation in the grain 
to make sure that his measures of de- 
struction are taken before any consid- 
erable percentage of the ‘new crop’ 
have got their wings. It is better that 
a badly infested oats field should be 
cut and used.as fodder before it is ripe 
rather than to let it stand until the 
spring generation of the bugs have 
got their wings and flown away. 

“Tf, notwithstanding the possibilities 
with these various methods, the 
chinch bugs are permitted to escape 
from the ripening wheat or the stubble 























soap and tobacco mixture of the fol- 
lowing composition: 

“In sixteen gallons of water (soft 
water preferred) dissolve completely 
one and one-half pounds of soap (soap 
powder’ is the best for the purpose), 
and to this add four ounces of a tobac. 
co preparation known to the trade ag 
Black Leaf 40. The mixture will cost, 
for materials, approximately 3 cents 
a gallon, and enough of it to give an 
effective treatment to infested corn 
from six to fourteen inches high will 
cost $1.40 per acre of the corn treat- 
ed. It may be applied in any con- 
venient way, but most readily and ef. 
fectively by means of a small, readily 
portable, automatic sprayer, so adjust- 
ed as to throw a small solid stream. 
A single application has killed, in our 
careful field experiments, from 75 to 
90 per cent of the chinch bugs on the 
corn, with no injury whatever to the 
plants. 

“The chinch bug requires, for its 
best prosperity, an open growth of 
vegetation, giving the light and heat 
of the sun free access to the surface 
of the soil. It does not thrive, conse- 
quently, where the ground is shaded 
and kept moist by a heavy crop. We 
have considerable evidence to the ef- 
fect that cowpeas sown between the 
rows in an infested corn field may 
sometimes do much to protect the 
corn. The power wheel of a mower 
has been successfully used by drag- 
ing it between the rows as a means 
of leveling the ground and covering 
the seed peas. This is ta be recom- 
ménded as a promising secondary 
measure, although it must be regard- 
ed as yet in the experimental stage, 
since it has not been widely enough 
tested to make us sure of its value 
under all conditions.” 

Our correspondent, by sowing a 
strip of cane between his wheat and 
corn, will no doubt be able to protect 
his corn to some extent. Nevertheless, 
we would not expect any complete 
protection in this way, and if the 
chinch bugs seem at all thick in the 
wheat during late June, we would ad- 
vise him to prepare a barrier of some 
sort. 








Slickerine Stack and Machine Covers 


OUTWEAR OTHERS 





Write today for factory prices on heavy duck, 
double stitchei Slickerime Stack, Machine and 
Wagon Covers. Guaranteed not to leak, stiffen, mil- 
dew or rot. Finished with Manilla ropes 4 ft. 8 tn. 
apart, and all covers over 9 ft.4 in. the seams run the 
short way, draining the water better and adding 
greaterstrength. Slickerine makes canvas water 
proof and makes it wear twice as long. 80c per gal- 
lon. Write for free folders. . 
SLICKERINE CO., Box 79, Dept. 3, PEORIA, ILL 


BINDER TWINE 


Factory to Farm 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. Twenty-seventh 
year. Quick shipments. Write for Free 


samples. Wholesale price. 
AUGUST POST, Box 55, MOULTON, IOWA 























“‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 


FIRE DRIED SEED CORN 


Buy your seed corn that is dried by heat and you 
will be sure to have a good stand. I have four vari- 
eties that are well adapted to all parts of the corn 
belt. Silver Mine, Brown’s Choice, Early Yellow 
Rose, and Reid’s Yellow Dent. 

EMORY BROWN, Mitchellville, lowa 


SEED CORN | 


Pascal’s Reid’s Yellow Dent and Funk’s 9-Day 
seed corn sold on approval. Price in ear $3.00 per 
bushel; shelled $2.50. Address 
D. L. PASCAL, De Witt. Iowa 


100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants for $1 


delivered at your mail box. HUMBOLDT 
NURSERY CO., Humboldt, Iowa. 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 


Cow Peas and Soy Beans Write For Samples 


JAS. S. EVANS & SONS, Vandalia, Ills. 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


go, May 2 , 1915.—Money is plenti- 
a » banks, poe rates of interest re- 
ma low, with loans at 3% to 4% 
per cent. Business is moving along for 
the most part satisfactorily, but appre- 


sashes has been felt as to the foreign 


trade of the country, and our relations 
rmany have caused more or less 





8 ciness, On the Board of Trade spec- 
lative and cash business in wheat has 
peen on a large scale, with extremely 
wide fluctuations in prices at times, an 
adv: . of 4% cents in May wheat ona 
recent day being followed by a sharp de- 
cline. The bulls have talked a good deal 
about crop damage to the winter wheat 
caused by insects, while the bears have 
dwelt upon the promised big crops of 
winter and spring wheat because of ideal 
weather, plenty of rains when needed and 
anticipated smaller exports from this 
country later on. Last year the United 
States claimed most of the wheat export 
business, but quite recently the export 
demand has fallen off a good deal, and 
the large exports consisted mainly of 
pu ses made:some time ago. Corn 
and oats, aS well as wheat, have sold 
co} erably lower than several weeks 
earlier, and sharp breaks took place on 
sol days in corn, while rye and barley 
shi | in the downward movement. 
Among the traders in grain the forcign 
news dominated the wheat situation at 
times. and they said if Germany failed 
to stop the use of submarines, the grain 
carrying boats would probably be at- 
tar 1 sooner or later, which would com- 
plicate matters still more. It is obvious 
that with the unprecedentedly large ex- 
port trade in grain, any serious interrup- 


its foreign shipment would be a 
important trade factor. In a re- 
cent week, exports of wheat from North 
America aggregated = 8,259,000 bushels, 
comparing with 4,568,000 bushels shipped 
in the corresponding week of 1914. For 
the same week, exports from Argentina 





amounted to 3,616,000 bushels, which com- 
pared with only 904,000 bushels a year 
ago. The last crop of wheat raised in 
this country has passed into consumption 
with extraordinary rapidity. 
Timothy seed sells at $4.50 to $6.50 per 
100 pounds; clover seed at $8 to $12.50 per 
ounds, and flax seed at $1.89%% to 





ver bushel. Fresh eggs are plen- 
active at 1645 to 18 cents per 
vhile extras sell at 22 cents for 
! 23 cents for cartons. Butter 
24% to 27 cents for marketable 
s, with extras to grocers selling 
> cents for tubs and 3014 cents 

s. Potatoes are lower and slow- 
oT ¢ to 40 cents per bushel for the old 
crop, while new Florida potatoes are in 










gool demand at $5.50 to $5.75 per barrel. 
Cattle owners have been g@btaining 
much higner prices of late than before 
the boom started, and the wise ones who 


re 


“1 to sacrifice their long-fed cattle 





during the period of depression feel rec- 
ompensed for waiting a while. At that 
time heavy eattle that averaged around 


1,60) pounds, and had been fed for eight 
or nine months, were sold for $8 to $8.15 
ber 100 pounds. Conditions have changed 
radically, and even the ordinary kinds of 
cattle have sold much higher, although 
the greatest rise in values is shown on 
gool to prime fat beeves. Choice heavy 
Steers have sold far higher than during 
the lowest time, but buyers, as usual at 
this season of the year, show a marked 


preference for fat cattle of comparatively 
light weizht, with prime little yearling 
Steers and 






heifers the favorites, and the 
lest sellers right along. Advices from 
ion tributary to Chicago report 
* small numbers of cattle placed 


the re 








n for summer grazing, and in parts 
of Iowa it is stated that barely one-third 
as cattle were fed on farms as a 


ago. Stoek cattle are searce and 
n high in price, and corn is. un- 
high, so that many former stock 
are afraid to make the venture. 
vent of grass has resulted in put- 
stop to the greater part of the 
ture marketing of stock, and most 
well-bred steers, as well as cows 
‘ers, are now pastured, which is 
" & wise move on the part of their 
Everything promises a_ strong 
for cattle during the summer 
now opening, and undoubtedly it 
owners to finish them off in good 
Increasing cattle receipts last 

















es iused some sharp breaks in prices, 
an _for butcher stock and undesir- 
a8 . ; Tne of: steers, but choice beeves, 
cx, *V¥ Weights and yearlings, sold 
“~wemely well. Steers went chiefly at $8 


, With the best class of heavy cat- 
en at $8.75 to $9.15, and the best 
‘SS at $8.85 to $9.25. The commoner 
Steers of Kght weights found buy- 
>« to $8, and a medium to good 
Steers brought $8.35 to $8.70. 
"ring cows and heifers sold at $5.20 
» With the best cows tnken at 





1.50 to OF 





aps $7.75, while = brought $4.55 
eon” canners $3 $1.50, and bulls $5 
of Calves. were peter on the basis 


$9.35. 

have been shipped to market 
nore freely from farming districts 
corn planting was completed, and 











the large increase in supplies offered on 
western markets brought about sharp de- 
clines in prices on some days, the drop at 
times amounting to 10 to 15 cents per 
100 pounds in a single day. Farming sec- 
tions were cleaning up supplies of swine 
that had accumulated While planting was 
in progress, and as eastern markets re- 
ceived a good many shipments of hogs 
from nearby, the shipments of hogs from 
Chicago to Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and other 
eastern points have fallen off a good deal 
in volume. Not a great many pigs are 
marketed at present, and even the best 
pigs are selling at a decided discount 
from prices paid for desirable matured 
hogs. Recent receipts of hogs have aver- 
aged in weight 232 pounds, comparing 
with 237 pounds a year ago and 243 pounds 
two years ago, and the highest prices 
are paid for prime hogs of light weight 
adapted for shipment to eastern packing 
points. Prime heavy shipping hogs con- 
tinue to be offered at a big discount from 
prices paid for the best light lots, while 
coarse, heavy packing hogs sell lowest of 
ail. Fresh pork is having an extremely 
large sale, its popularity being due in 
great part, no doubt, to its being cheaper 
than other meats. In a recent week ship- 
ments of hog meats from Chicago were 
5,000,009 pounds greater than a year ago, 


cured meats being in improved demand 
on domestic and foreign account. Late 


sales of hogs were at $7.10 to $7.80, with 
prime light hogs going highest and prime 
heavy ones selling around $7.65, and pigs 
at $6.50 to $7.35. 

Sheep and lambs sold extremely high 
last week, with alternate declines and 
rises in prices,. but at all times prices 
were much above those paid in former 
years. Supplies continued meager in the 
extreme, and cont?nued searcity and con- 
sequently high values are assured, ac- 
cording to all accounts received from the 
sheep growing districts. Most of the re- 
ceipts came clipped, and the last con- 
signments of Colorado wooled lambs for 
the season are arriving, and sell at top 
prices. Spring lambs are arriving in 
gradually increasing numbers, and sell 
high for the better class, Late sales were 


made of Colorado wooled lambs at $10.50 
to $11.25, while clipped lambs brought 
$8.50 to $10.15, and spring lambs $8 to 
$12.75. Shorn flocks went at $7.19 to 
$8.70 for yearlings, $6.75 to $7.75 for weth- 
ers, and $6 to $7.25 for ewes. At the high- 
est time recently, prime wooled lambs 
brought $11.65. 

Horses were offered in unusually large 
numbers last week, but the demand was 


so good that there was no general dis- 
turbance of prices. The British, French 
and Belgian governments wanted all the 
suitable horses that were to be had, pay- 
ing firm prices, with sales at $170 to $200. 
Farm geldings were not especially active, 
selling around $100 to $140, while farm 
mares were salable at $145 to $170. De- 
sirable commercial chunks sold at $150 
to $240, and the a class of drafters 
sold on the basis of $225 to $285, although 
little demand existed for any horses above 
$250. Expressers sold at $199 to $215, 
and inferior animals. around $75 to $90. 
W. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 19 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to May 17, 1915:) 
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Hampshire Breeders Meet—A meeting 


of the Missouri Hampshire breeders was 
held at the St. Francis Hotel, St. Joseph, 
Mo., on Saturday, May 22d. <An excellent 
program had been arranged, and there 
was 2 large attendance. 











| CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 




















signities northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 
IOWA, 
Warren County, (c) Towa, May 21st.— 


Plenty of rain and cold weather; too cold 
for corn. Some farmers are done plant- 
ing. Good week on small grain. Hogs, 
7 cents; cattle, 7144 cents; corn, 70 cents; 
hay, $14. Hard.on feeders to pay 70 cents 
for corn to feed to 7-cent hogs.—C. N. 
Brock. 

Lucas County, (sc) Iowa, May 21st.— 
The rainfall. for the last twenty-four 
hours amounted to 1.74 inches—the great- 
est amouat that has fallen since Septem- 
ber 14, 1914. All vegetation greatly bene- 
fited, the grass and pastures needing rain 
very badly. Corn about all planted, and 
early planting up, and making a fairly 
good showing. Mercury at the frost line 
on two mornings reeently, with no ap- 
parent damage. Fruit prospect good, and 
general prosperity abounds.—C. C. Burr. 

Madison County, (sc) Towa, May 2ist.— 
Weather the past week has been cold and 
wet, but the rain was badly needed, as 
the ground was dry and hard. The hay 
crop will be short on account of the lack 


of the usual amount of, rainfall this 
spring. Nearly all the corn is planted; 
some up and’ ready to cultivate. Wheat 


Stock doing fine. 
Pastures 


and oats looking fine. 
Not many pigs; very few colts, 


short; also timothy. Clover good.—C. J. 
Young. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, May 
21st.—A fine rain the 19th and 20th, that 
was very much needed for grasses and 
small grain. Winter wheat is heading 
out. Alfalfa is about ready to cut. The 


first planting of clover is up, and- shows 
a good stand. Most of the corn is plant- 
ed. Oats are short, but will grow fast 
since the rain. Have had several frosts 
and freezes.—W.. J. Adams. 

(ec) Iowa, May 22d.— 
fields are a good stand and 
A few blossoms show- 

Timothy not looking 
so well; the new seeding is small; most 
too dry for it to do its best. Very little 
rye, but it is out in head. Winter wheat 
nice, showing a few heads, acreage small. 
Owing to ary, fine condition of the ground 
oats.and barley are a thick stand, but not 
a large growth for the time of year. Corn 
planting commenced earlier than usual 
this year. There was very little rain or 
wet ground to hinder getting the ground 
ready. Some pieces of sod not planted 
yet; some: not done with the stalk ground. 
The past week has been too wet for 
planter work most of the time. No re- 
port of damage from cut worms. Wire 
worms are present in small numbers.— 
L. C. Greene. 

Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, May 22d.— 
Corn planting began in earnest May 10th, 
with ground and weather conditions very 
favorable. We had a good rain the night 
of May 13th, and since then the weather 
has been mostly cold and cloudy. ined 
nearly all night May 19th, and the fields 
have been entirely too wet to work ever 
since. Corn is probably two-thirds plant- 
ed, and is growing very little. Lots of 
hogs being marketed, although a few are 
holding for a higher price.—J. T. Thorp. 


Cedar County, 
Most clover 
are looking well. 
ing in some fields. 


Jackson County, (wc) Towa, May 21st. 
—Just had a fine rain that was needed. 
The last week has been quite cool. Oats 


are doing well, but hay is not promising 
at present a very large crop, but may im- 
prove after this rain. Business. generally 
is good. Corn is. mostly planted. Live 
stock is in good condition. The winter 
was rather hard on some of the shrubbery 
and. fruit buds.—Wm. Brown. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, May 21st.— 
The weather has been quite cold the past 
week; have had frost two nights this 
week, which did slight damage to small 
grain and gardens. Had a few showers 
the last couple of days. First corn plant- 
ed is just up, and needs a little more 
rain and warmer weather. Some pieces 
of small grain look bare on account of 
the frost. It looks as though straw will 
be short this year in this part of the coun- 
try. Pastures are getting shorter.—K. 
H.. #1. 

Dallas County, (c) Iowa, May 22d.— 
Good rains lately; weather cool. Wheat 
and oats doing fine. Pastures good. Corn 
coming up good, but weather too cool to 
grow fast; good stand. Ground dry when 
planied, and was harrowed; was good to 
kill grass. Frost did no damage-to fruit. 
Good show for apples and cherries; no 
peaches, Pig crop good; no sickness 
among hogs. Auto crop good, and grow- 
ing fast among farmers, and being culti- 
vated well by the agents. Roads had been 
good until the last few days, but we need- 
ed the rain.—J, H. Royer. 

Dickinson County, (nw) Iowa, May 21st. 
—Lately the weather has been very cold 





and wet, having rain the 20th and 2ist. 
Most corn is planted and some is up. We 
had a frost or two, but not much damage 
done eXcapt to gardens and orchards. 


Small grain is doing fine-—Wm. Benz- 
kofer. 
MISSOURI. 
Grundy County, (nc) Mo., May 21st.— 


A badly needed rain of over’ three inches 
has fallen in the last three days. The 
hay crop will bé short, with the exception 
of alfalfa. Oats and wheat will be short 
in the straw. Early planted corn is look- 
ing good; some has been plowed once. 
Some will have to be replanted, due to 
cut worms. Hogs are scarce; cattle com- 
paratively — _ surplus horses pretty well 
sold out.—H. Chandler, 

De Kalb Scncume (nw) Mo., May 22d.— 
It has. been very dry. Grass and pastures 
ate short. Most of the alfalfa is. looking 
fine; there was a large acreage sown last 
year. Corn mostly all planted and com- 
ing up fine. We had two and one-half 
days of rain this week—about three inch- 
es. Perhaps this will hurt the chinch 
bugs, which are very bad in the wheat. 
Some wheat has been plowed up. Wheat 
has been selling at $1.50 per bushel; corn, 
80 cents, and hogs, $7 per cwt. Not many 
cattle on feed.—John S. Loffel. 

Johnson County, (we) Mo., May 2ist.— 
Rain the last three days broke a threaten- 
ing drouth that was becoming serious in 
parts of the county. Although farming 
conditions have been iceal since the first 

April, a few are not throvsh planting 
corn. But little complaint of poor stands. 
Wheat generally not .very promising; a 
few plowing it up. Chinch bugs very 
numerous; seme say they, with the fly, 
are injuring wheat. It is hoped these cold 
rains will put them to the bad. Oats, 
clover and mixed meadows and _ blue 
grass are all fine. Timothy not so good. 
Clover blooming. No peaches. Straw- 
berries abundant. Other fruit in fair 
quantity.—B. F. Sprinkel. 


NEBRASKA, 

McPherson County, (we) Neb., May 13. 
—The weather is warm and pleasant now, 
but it has been very cool for the past 
two weeks. Light frosts on the 4th and 
6th, but didn’t kill the wild fruit. Oats 
are all up, and corn planting is about 
finished, except sod planting. Last year’s 
seeding of alfalfa is very good. Some 
thought their horses had distemper, but 
it was just a cold they caught two weeks 
ago. There are many colts and calves, 
but the hog crop is scarce. There is only 
very little hay, but plenty of grain and 
potatoes.—Lucian C. Parrish. 

Wayne County, (ne) Neb., May 21st.— 
Farming commenced this spring with 
plenty of moisture in the ground, on ac- 
count of plenty of snow last winter and 
spring. April was dry the most of the 
month, and cool the latter part and the 
first part of May, with a light frost in 
some places: hard on early gardens and 
fruit. Corn planting two-thirds done. 
Nice rains the 19th and 20th of May, but 
stopped farm work. Cold weather is 
hard: on seed that is planted. Last spring 
sowing of alfalfa, first cutting, will be 
light; other alfalfa is all right. Small 
grain is looking fairly well, considering a 
dry April. Some report loss of early 
pigs.—John C. Davis. 

Richardson County, (se). Neb., May 21. 


Not much rain in April and first two 
weeks. of May, but quite warm. Cooler 


began raining the 18th... Stil 
Over three 
ran off, 
Corn al- 


this week; 
raining a little this morning. 
inches fell; all soaked in; none 
Fine for oats, corn and grass. 


most all in. Early planting up; good 
stand. Wheat looking fine; rather rank 
growth: early varieties heading. Pig crop 
normal. Pastures fine.—J.. S. Heim. 
MINNESOTA, 
Polk County, (nw) Minn., May 15th.— 


We are having plenty of rain of late, and 
it has stopped corn planting, which was 
the order of the day. Some barley to 
seed yet, and flax. Alb grain and grasses 
are looking fine. Eggs: selling at 17 cents; 
butter, 30 cents. More farmers going into 
dairying and rotation of crops every year 
to improve the farms. More silos being 
put up every year.—L. E. Olson. 

Cass County, (nc) Minn, May 21st.— 
Cold and rainy now. Crops are up good, 
but the clover froze out bad last winter. 
Stock all thriving. Pig crop will be short 


in this vicinity this year.—J. B. Yost. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Brookings County, (se) S. D., May 22d. 


—Weather cold and damp the past week. 
Heavy frosts the 17th and 18th did con- 
siderable damage to early corn, barley, 
garden stuff and fruit. Corn planting 
nearly done. A large acreage of potatoes 
has been planted. Pig crop fair. Roads 
in good condition and considerable grad- 
ing being done Pastures coming rather 
siow, owing to the cold spring.—Wm. 
Barton. 





KANSAS. 
Clark County, (sw) Kan., May 21st.— 
Wheat is looking good and well along. 


Plenty of rain all day the 18th, also the 
20th. Spring crop best ever seen in these 
parts. Stock looking weill.—J. C. Cres- 
well 
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CHAPTER XXX 
CALM BEFORE STORM 


It was true enough that the mill was 
going again that forenoon ‘‘as if nothing 
unusual had happened.’’ Such rest as 
the boys got must have been taken be- 
fore ten o'clock; for at that hour, the 
tide favoring, flash boards were set and 
wheels and lathes merrily whirling. 

“The editor ought to have added,” 
Mart penciled at the bottom of the ar- 
ticle in his scrap-book, ‘‘that the T. 
brothers did not lose the use of their 
water power for even five minutes in 
consequence of the dam’s having been 
torn away. t was ready again, and so 
were we, long before the water was.” 

To add to their triumph, the court re- 
fused to grant the injunction against re- 
building, which was actually applied for 
before it was known that the rebuilding 
was an accomplished fact. 

Their position appeared now to be even 
stronger than ever. They were running 
their mill in open defiance of all the pow- 
er and influence that could be brought to 
bear against them by the Argonaut Club 
and the authorities of both towns, yet 
not in defiance of what they firmly be- 
lieved to be law and justice. 

Tranquil days followed. The boys were 
able to keep their engagements, and also 
to start some new projects. In the midst 
of all, Mart found time to finish a wheel 
chair he had for some time been making 
for his mother; while Lute and Rush gave 
their leisure moments to building a boat. 

The chair was a comfortable as well as 
a very ingenious affair; and never was 
there a happier family than when, one 
Monday morning in May, the widow took 
her first airing in it, attended by all her 
children. She could easily work the lev- 
ers and propel the wheels herself; but, 
bless you! the boys would not allow that, 
while they were there to compete for the 
pleasure of pushing it. And oh, what a 
day it was! The air was soft and fra- 
grant with blossoms. The door-yard turf 
was starred with bright dandelions. The 
pear trees were like white bouquets; the 
apple trees pink with just opening buds. 
And the great willow was, as Letty said, 
“one glory of young leaves and yellow 
tassels.”’ 

The edge of the still river below—for it 
was full tide—was laced with the golden 
pollen which every breeze shook down, 
and the boughs were filled with the sum- 
mer-like hum of bees. 

To and fro, along the edge of the high 
bank and then about the garden, the 
widow rode, “like a queen in state,” she 
said, enjoying every sight and sound and 
sweet scent wafted by the wind, yet tak- 
ing more delight in the society of her 
children than in all beside. Letty wished 
her to see the bed of pansies; but she 
found more pleasure in the rows of peas, 
now well up, because they were the first 
things ever planted by the younger boys, 
and they Were, oh, so proud of them! 

Then she returned to the bank above 
the river, and sat there, lodking at the 
water and the landscape, and hearken- 
ing to the bees and the talk of the young 
folks, until the church bells began to 
ring. 

“It’s a long time since I have been to 
church,’ she said, with a sigh. 

“Well, you can go, now you have your 
c-c-carriage,” said Lute. 

“Any of us will be proud to be your 
horses,” Rush added. ‘Will you try it 
next Sunday?” 

“I'll see. I should like to have the 
Tammoset and Dempford folks kifew that 
we are not such heathens as they seem 
to take us for.” 

“There are some Dempford heathens 
for you,” said Mart, from the tree, look- 
ing down the river. 

“‘Members in good and regular standing 
of the Argonaut Club,” said Rush. 

“It's Buzrow,’’ remarked Lute, adjust- 
ing his spectacles. ‘I wonder if he has 
got his c-c-crowbar with him.” 

Buzrow did not have his bar; or, if he 
had, he did not attempt to use it, under 
the eyes of the young Tinkhams in the 
tree. His boat, containing two young 
Argonauts besides himself, passed quietly 
up the river, to the widow's great relief. 

“They don’t ask me where our dam 
is, as they did that night,’’ laughed Rush. 
“They must love the sight of it” 

*“‘However that may be,” said the wid- 
ow, “I hope and pray that they have 
made up their minds to let it alone!’’ 

“You hope too m-much, mother,” said 
Lute. “‘They’ve no more concluded to let 
it alone than we have to iet it be t-t- 
taken away.” 

“What's that under your feet, Martin?” 
the widow suddenly asked. 

From her chair at the end of the plank 
she had discovered that the hollow formed 


by the circle of branches at the top of 
the immense willow trunk was filled with 
pebbles and stones—many of them as big 
as a boy’s fist. 

“These?’’ drawled Mart, looking down, 
with his knee on one of the seats. “They 
are the boys’ ammunition.” 


“Ammunition!”” exclaimed Mrs. Tink- 
ham. 
“Of course, mother!” cried Rupert. 


“And this tree is our fort. If there’s an- 
other attack on the dam, you'll see! Rod 
and I brought the stones up here in bas- 
kets, to be all ready.” 

“This is the way! Look, mother!” said 
Rod, in the tree. And catching up one 
of the pebbles, he flung it at an imagi- 
nary enemy. 

He peered eagerly between the branch- 
es till it struck the water just below the 
dam; then dodged behind a seat, as if 
expecting a shot in return, at the same 
time catching up more pebbles. 

“Stop, stop, child!’”” said the widow, 
smiling in spite of herself at his lithe at- 
titudes and alert spirit. “If people should 
see you, they’d think we were heathers, 
indeed!” 

Meanwhile Buzrow was saying to his 
companions in the boat: : 

“That dam makes me mad as I can be 
every time I pass it. To see it still there, 
after all that’s been said and done, and 
the sassy fellers on the bank laughing in 
their sleeves at us—it’s a disgrace to the 
club! It’s a disgrace to the town!” 

“You promised to tear it away your- 
self,” said Ned Lufford. ‘‘We all sup- 
posed you would.” 

There was a tinge of sarcasm in the 
tone in which this was spoken, and the 
cow-smiter’s son noticed on Ned's face 
a smile he didn’t like. 

“So I would, if I hadn't waited for the 
club to take action,’’ he replied, his 
coarse features reddening to the com- 
plexion of a dingy, overgrown beet. 

“You waited for the club, and the club 
waited for the two towns, and the two 
towns waited till the mill owners were 
away and only a _ crippled woman at 
home,”’ said Ned, with a laugh. 

“Then a gang of hired men did the 
work,’’ added George Hawkins. ‘“‘And see 
what it all amounts to! The dam was 
back again in ten or twelve hours, and 
there it’s likely to stay.” 

“No, sir!’ said Buzrow, bringing down 
that brawny fist of his with an emphatic 
blow on the gunwale of the boat. He felt 
that he was losing influence with his 
companions, and that some decisive step 
must be taken. ‘I’ve stood it long enough. 
If we can’t tear that miserable dam away 
as fast as five boys can rebuild it, we're 
a lot of figgerheads and don’t merit. the 
title of a club, anyway.” 

“We haven't gained much by swapping 
commodores, as I see,’’ Ned Lufford said. 
“Web can brag, but what does brag 
amount to?” 

As Buzrow had been rather louder than 
anybody else in the matter of brag, he 
felt himself lashed over Web’s shoulders. 

“And what’s the use of a mill dam 
committee?’ said George Hawkins. “Is 
it going to take all summer to talk over 
measures, as they call it, for getting rid 
of a dam the owners rebuilt in one 
night?” 

“The owners didn’t stop to talk,” Ned 
Lufford added, ‘‘but went to work like 
plucky fellows! Are the committee 
afraid of "em? Scuse me, Milt! I'd for- 
got you was one of the committee.” 

Whether he had forgotten it or not, 
Lufford evidently, like Hawkins, took 
pleasure in goading their companion. 

“IT am one of the committee!" Buzrow 
exclaimed. ‘And I’ve tried my best to 
bring the boys to decide on something. 
Now, I don’t wait no longer for them, nor 
for the club, nor for the towns. If I can 
get ten or a dozen fellers to go with me 
some night, I'll engage to have that dam 
away before the Tinkhams can wake up 
and rub their eyes open. Of course, you'll 
agree to be one, Ned? and you, George?” 

After such remarks as they had in- 
dulged in, the two could not reasonably 
decline. 

‘“‘Now, here are three of us pledged!’’ 
said Buzrow. ‘And we can get seven or 
eight more easy enough. We must go 
in strong force, so as to do our work up 
in good shape and make it a sure thing.” 

“I suppose it will be as well to get the 
comittee to move, if we can,’’ suggested 
Lufford, with rapidly cooling zeal. 

“And hit upon some plan for ripping 
out the whole thing, and not simply 
breaking a few boards and stakes,” add- 
ed Hawkins. “There’s no use 0’ that.” 





“Not without we do it often enough to 
make the Tinkhams sick of their bar- 





Buzrow admitted. 
an idea. No noise—no danger—just a lit- 
tle preparation—then, presto! 
the dam in a jiffy! We don’t leave the 
mud-sill to be put back again, neither!’’ 

“Tell us about it!’ both friends ex- 
claimed, their zeal kindling again at the 
thought of the work being accomplished 
so melodramatically, yet without peril 
to themselves. 

And Buzrow proceeded, with solemn 
charges of secrecy, to unfold his plan. 


gain,” 





CHAPTER XXXI 
AN ATTACK 


If the plan was a good one, and a suffi- 
cient number of volunteers were found 
for putting it in execution, then they 
must have had to wait some time for a 
night favorable to their enterprise. Two 
weeks went by, and the Tinkham broth- 
ers were still left in tranquil enjoyment 
of their water power. 

Lute was generally the one who slept 
in the mill, not only because a peculiar 
sensitiveness to sounds seemed to have 
been given him to compensate for his 
nearness of sight, but also because, as he 
averred, he had got used to his bed of 
shavings, and rather liked it. 

He had one night lain down, as was his 
custom, with his clothes on—merely kick- 
ing off his shoes and placing his spec- 
tacles on the end of the work bench—and 
had slept comfortably about three hours, 
when he was awakened by a sound like 
the clanking of a chain. 

He was on his feet in a moment; but 
in his eagerness to get his glasses, he 
knocked them off the bench into the bed 
of shavings. He lost no time searching 
for them, but hastened to the open win- 
dow on the side of the dam, and softly 
put out his head. 

There was a moon somewhere in the 
sky, but it was a cloudy, drizzling night, 
and without the help of his glasses he 
could not distinguish one object from an- 
other. But again he heard, though not 
so plainly as before, a sound like the 
muffled clanking of a chain. 

It seemed to be on the farther bank of 
the river; and, listening intently, he be- 
lieved he could hear footsteps moving 
about. Then came a little splashing of 
the water, quite different from the mur- 
mur of the outgoing tide where it poured 
through the opening in the dam. 

Lute stepped quickly to the end of the 
bench, found the twine looped over its 
nail, and drew it tight with a single firm 
but gentle pull. That was the signal for 
secrecy and haste. 

A responsive pull, not quite so gentle, 
assured him that Mart was roused. He 
then groped in the shavings for his spec- 
tacles, found them, and put them on. By 
that time, Mart had awakened Rocket, 
who in turn shook the sleep out of Rupe 
and Rod; and such a scrambling for 
clothes, and such a tumbling out-of-doors 
ensued as that old house had never before 
known. 

Lute was at the window again, with all 
his senses alert, when Mart, half dressed, 
in shirt and trousers and shoes, came 
swiftly and without noise into the mill 
and glided to his side. 

“What's going on over there?’ Lute 
whispered. ‘‘Do you see something?” 

Dim objects could be vaguely discerned 
on the opposite bank, and a dull tramp- 
ing sound was heard, heavier than that 
made by any ordinary human footsteps. 
Then a light clicking or jingling, as of a 
trace or some part of a harness. 

“Horses!"" breathed Mart. 

“Horses and men!’’ whispered Rush, 
who was at the window almost as soon 
as his brother. ‘‘The shore is covered 
with ‘em.” 

Then once more the splashing at the 
farther end of the dam; and Lute told of 
the clanking sound by which he had been 
awakened. 

I believe they're trying to hitch on to 
the mud-sill and drag the whole thing 
out t-t-together!” was his shrewd com- 
ment. 

“That's their game!" said Mart. 

He turned to the two younger ones, who 
were also crowding to the window by this 
time, and gave them swift orders what 
to do. While they hastened to execute 
them, he reached for an old shop coat 
that hung over the work bench, and put 
it on. This he did that he might be a less 
conspicuous object to the enemy, when 
the time should come to expose himself, 
than he would be if seen in his white 
shirt. 

Lute had guessed well the design of the 
Argonauts. Their plot had been well laid, 
thanks to wiser heads than Buzrow’s; and 
it might easily have succeeded but for 
an unforeseen circumstance. To get a 
log chain around the mud-sill, hitch to 
it the powerful truck horses hired for the 
occasion, and then, by one strong, steady 
pull in the right direction, tear away the 
whole structure at once, breaking stakes 
and spilings, or pulling them up—a bright 
idea, wasn’t it? Well, this was what 
Buzrow had heard somebody say should 
have been done before when the dam was 
destroyed, and which it had been deter- 
mined to do now. 

Then the wreck, so the Argonauts rea- 
soned, could be dragged off down the bed 


! 
“But I've got 





an 
of the river by the horses, still attached 
taken to some convenient spot, and there 


out goes +: broken up and burned or set adrift, at 


leisure. Any number of volunteers might 
have been enlisted in what promiseq to 
be so glorious an enterprise. But in order 
to insure secrecy beforehand and Silencg 
on the spot, only a dozen picked Argo- 
nauts had been let into the scheme, 

They were now on the Dempford shore, 
with the three draft horses and thei 
driver, a spade, an auger, and a chain 
and bars and axes to be used in an emer. 
gency. The tools had been brought ip 2 
boat, which was hauled ashore a little be. 
low the dam. The spade was for digging 
under the mud-sidl, the auger for boring 
holes in the boards above and the spilingg 
below, and the chain for passing through 
and locking around afterward. 


This was to be done near the end of 
the sill, but not too near, lest the chai 
in hauling, should slip off. A spot was 
selected about four feet from the bank, 
The spilings were found, and_ graye 
enough got away from them to give the 
auger room to work. To bore a hole or 
two under water had been thought easy 
enough, and a much more silent operg- 
tion than knocking away the boards with 
ax or bar. 

But now the unforeseen circumstance 
played its little part. 

Buzrow, booted and clad for the ocea- 
sion, like the rest, stooped in the water, 
which was not now nearly so high as 
when the dam was first torn away, and 
plied the long-stemmed auger. 

But neither Buzrow nor any of his 
fellow Argonauts had fully taken in the 
fact that the mud-sill, which before lay 
on the bed of the river, was now sunken 
well into it. Consequently, he bored nis 
first hole into the timber, instead of sim- 
ply boring through the spiling under it, 
A second hole was no more lucky. Then 
the spade had to be used again, to get 
out more gravel. At last, however, he 
hit the right place. Another hole wag 
made in the board that rested on the sill 
Then the chain was worked through both 
holes and locked about the timber. 

At last everything was ready. The 
horses, harnessed tandem, were to start 
on the bank, in order to give the sill an 
upward slant that *might draw out the 
spilings with it; they were then to be 
turned into the bed of the river, and driv- 
en off down-stream, hauling after them 
the dam, or as much of it as should holé 
together. 

The driver waited for the word. Buz 
row took hold of the heavy rope, which 
extended from the last whiffletree, in or- 
der to hook it to the chain. But the de 
lay had caused the horses to grow im- 
patient in their strange situation. Hav- 
ing started a few steps forward, they had 
now to be backed up again. Buzrow was 
straining at the rope with one hand and 
holding the chain with the other, and 
two or three Argonauts were helping him 
—six inches more and the rope would 
have been hooked—when thud patter! 
splash! came a volley of stones. 

One hit Buzrow on the back. But he 
still held out and would have hooked the 
chain, had not another struck the rear 
horse. That started him up again; and 
Buzrow, even if he had had the strength 
of the man whose fist knocked down 4 
cow, could not have clung to both rope 
and chain at once, without having those 
burly shoulders of his dislocated. He 
dropped the chain, and tugged at the 
rope until it was jerked from his hands, 
and he found himself hurled headlong 
against the, bank in a heap with the as- 
sisting Argonauts. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” he yelled. 
you hold your horses?” 

Evidently the driver could not, or did 
not care to, with more stones striking the 
animals’ flanks and hurtling mysterious- 
ly about his own head. q 

There was an ignominious retreat, 
which Buzrow himself was glad to join; 
and, in less than half a minute, not 4 
figure of man or beast was to be seen by 
the Tinkham boys from the other shore. 

There was a rally at the boat, where 
Buzrow and the boldest of his followers 
tried to induce the truckman to go back 
with his horses and make another trial. 

“We can hook on in a second,” Milt 
said. ‘‘Then let the horses run if they 
want to! Who cares for a few stones! 

The stones had in fact ceased coming, 
and everything was quiet in the direction 
of the mill. » 

“If you care so little for the stones, 
the teamster finally said, “go and make 
a diversion by attacking the other end of 
the dam; draw their fire, so my hosses 
will stand till we get hitched on. Il 
agree to that.” 

A confused discussion followed. Some 
were for gathering “rocks” to throw at 
the mill; to which others objected that 
the volley which drove them off did no 
come from the mill at all, and that the 
breaking of a few windows would mot do 
much toward breaking the dam. Thel 
business was with that. . 

“We must decide on something,” sdé 
Ned Lufford, “or we may as well give ¥P 
and go home.” 

“Go home and leave that dam there: 
exclaimed Buzrow, stung to fury by th 
hurts he had received and by the thouebt 
of such failure. “Never! Come on, boy® 

(Continued next week) 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
June 1—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
June 2—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, lowa. 
June 3—Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 
June 4—J. E. McCoy, German Valley, Il. 
June 9—E. S. Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 
lowa. 
June 15—Geo. W. Cline, Pilot Mound, Ia. 
June 15—C. J. McMaster, W. B. Cook, 
Carpenter & Ross, Nelson Stead and 
A. B. Brown, Galesburg, Il. 
June 17—Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 
Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 19—Frank Pemberton, Towa Falls, Ia. 
Ot. 20—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 21—E. W. Harmon, Marshalltown, 


lowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
June land 2—Chas. Escher & Son and 
Escher & Ryan, Botna, lowa. 

Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 

June 1—Cyrus Tow, Norway, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 


3eaver Creek, Minn. 
Oct. 7—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 
Nov. 12—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Feb. 9—S. O. Smailing, La Porte City, 
lowa. 2 
Jan. 14—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Mar. 3—Sando Bros., Colton, S. D. 
DUROC JERSEYS AND FARM. 
June 30—H. N. Jensen, Terrill, Towa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue 


FIELD NOTES. 


FANNING & SONS’ SHORT-HORN 
SALE 








Messrs. E. S. Fanning & Sons will hold 
their initial sale of Short-horns at their 
farm near Nemaha and Early, lowa, June 
9th. Although this is, their first sale, 
Messrs. Fanning have been _ breeding 
Short-horns for many years. Their bulls 
have been disposed of at private treaty 
and the females have been allowed to 
accumulate, until the present time finds 
them overstocked. In making this re- 
duction sale they have included the herd 
bull Sac Cumberland, a roan that has 
been used as much in the herd as his 
blood would permit. He is a son of the 
senior herd bull, Fitz Cumberland, one 
of the very best bulls ever produced by 
the veteran breeder, Mr. John Rasmess— 
he being a son of Cumberland’s Choice, 
and out of Craibstone Justina, by Fitz 
Eustace. Sac Cumberland is a bull qual- 
ified for use in some good pure bred herd. 
His calves which are in evidence on the 
Fanning farms are enough to recommend 
him. Some of them are in the sale. He 
is a line-bred Cumberland bull. Golden 
Fitz is a two-year-old roan by the same 
sire, and of the Mysie family. He is the 
making of a very large bull, and a real 
good sort, too. Fitz Cumberland 2d is a 
roan yearling, and a full brother to Sac 
Cumberland. While this calf is a little 
thin in flesh, he carries the outlines for 
the making of a good bull. Another right 
good yearling bull is Sac’s Pride, a son 
of Sac Cumberland, and out of a Scotch 
cow belonging to the Northern Empress 
tribe. In all, a dozen bulls are listed. 
One of the female attractions is Roan 
Countess, a yearling by Fitz Cumberland 
and out of Orange Countess, she a daugh- 
ter of Cumberland Countess,. the dam of 
the steer Look Me Over, that was a first 
prize winner at the leading state fairs, 
and second at the Chicago International. 
Cumberland Countess is a daughter of 
Cumberland, the sire of Cumberland’s 
Last. In our next issue we wilil have 
more to say about the females. Read the 
advertisement and ask for the catalog.— 
Advertising Notice. 


VILLAGER SHORT-HORN SALE NEXT 
WEDNESDAY. 

Short-horn breeders everywhere are in- 
terested in the great Villager offering, to 
be sold next Wednesday, June 2d, by 
Messrs. Weaver & Garden, at Uppermill 
Farm, Wapello, Iowa. The final an- 
nouncement on page &86 is a last remind- 
er of the sale, and an invitation ‘to be 
there. One of the Villager show heifers, 
Village Queen 2d, is illustrated in the an- 
nouncement, and is only one of a num- 
ber of superb Scotch heifers in this sale, 
sired by Villager, several of which have 
already been prize winners at leading 
shows. The ideal type and show qualities 
of this heifer are typical of the Villagers, 
and a suggestion of what buyers may ex- 
pect when they buy a cow in this sale 
bred to Villager. There are forty-three 
cows and heifers in the offering, all but 
six of them being bred to Villager, or 
with calves at foot It will be a great 
Villager opportunity, that the discrimi- 
nating Short-horn breeder will not want 
to miss. The offering from the stand- 
point of individual merit and breeding is 
especially attractive, and the value of the 
cows is doubly enhanced by being bred 
to Villager. When Messrs. Weaver & 
Garden bought Villager, together with 
the best of the D. R. Hanna breeding 
herd, and established Uppermill herd, at 
Wapello, they enriched lowa by adding 
to her pure bred cattle interests one of 
the greatest Short-horn herds east or 
west. The reputation of Villager was al- 
ready established. It was earned by his 
own championship winnings at the great- 
est shows, and by the winnings of his 
sons and daughters. The illustrated cata- 
log shows photographic illustrations of 





Villager and a number of his prize win- 
ning sons and daughters, including sev- 
eral of his prize winning daughters in 
this sale, and also the Villager prize win- 
ners of 1912, which made such a strong 
winning at the International and other 
leading shows. A study of the Villagers 
will show why they are popular, and a 
study of Villager’s ancestry will show 
that he is a champion sire by inheritance. 
Village Beau has a remarkable history as 
the sire of prize winners and herd head- 
ers. The catalog is so attractive and 
complete with illustrations and particu- 
lars that it is not necessary to give more 
detailed particulars than were given last 
week. All the bulls and a number of the 
females are illustrated. Their good quali- 
ties are illustrated better than they can 
be described here. A number of the bulls 
are consigned by J. T. Judge, of Carroll, 
one extra good one being a white yearling 
son of his former herd bull, Clear The 
Way, a show son of Fancy’s Pride. The 
dam of this good young bull is a Lind 
bred Cruickshank Lavender. The rest of 
the bulls consigned by Mr. Judge are 
sired by Sultan Standard, a full brother 
to Sultan's Last, owned by Weaver & 
Garden. Uppermill Lord, champion win- 
ner for Weaver & Garden last year, i sa 
yearling son of Sultan’s Last, and is in- 
cluded in this great offering. His dam is 
Pearl of Linwood, by Imp. Cock Robin, 
and he comes from a family noted for 
good ones. There are ten bulls in the of- 
fering, and they represent popular Scotch 
or Cruickshank breeding. There are no 
sons of Villager in the sale, as the de- 
mand for Villagers has been so strong 
that his sons sold as calves. The oppor- 
tunity to secure a Villager calf is to get 
a cow or heifer in the sale bred to him. 
Do not miss the opportunity. See final 
announcement on page 886, and write for 
the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er.—Advertising Notice. 

MAASDAM & bed se SHORT-HORN 
_ ALE, 

On June 3d this firm sells forty-six 
head of high-class Short-horns, thirty- 
six females and ten bulls. Golden Stamp 
is an imported red yearling bull of the 
Brawith Bud tribe, and his sire is Royal 
Stamp—an opportunity to buy an import- 
ed bull for a herd header. Proud Mon- 
arch is a good white bull by Imp. Proud 
Marshall, and out of Imp. Spicy Beauty 
6th. Prince Lovat is another good young 
bull by Robin's Snowball. A fine lot of 
breeding matrons is listed, sired by Mis- 
souri Goods 2d, Good Count, The Callant, 
Master piece, Ringmaster and other noted 
sires. ‘Three imported heifers are con- 
signed, all being richly bred and good in- 
dividually; and in all seventeen good 
heifers are listed, and the major part are 
bred to Imp. Proud Marshall, a small 
number being bred to Robin’s Snowball. 
The imported heifers listed are Imp. 
Proud Flora, a three-year-old roan by 
Proud Emblem, and she sells with a fine 
roan heifer calf at foot by Imp. Proud 
Marshall. Imp. Irwin Claret is another 
by King’s Ring. This heifer is a Camp- 
bell Claret, and is a valuable prospect for 
a breeding matron. Imp. Spicy Queen is 
a yearling heifer by King’s Ring, and 
out of a dam by King’s Jubilee. Write 
for the illustrated catalog.—Advertising 
Notice. 


CYRUS TOW’S HEREFORD SALE, 
JUNE 1ST. 


June ist, Tuesday of next week, will 
be a great day in Hereford circles at 
Fairview Farm, the famous Hereford 
breeding establishment, owned by Cyrus 
Tow, at Norway, Iowa. If Hereford cat- 
tle of the best type, quality and breeding 
count, Mr. 'fow is entitled to one of the 
best sales that has yet been held. He in- 
cludes a great lot of heifers, sired by 
Standard and Distinction, a number out 
of Disturber dams, and the sale includes 
some Disturber cows. Some are first- 
class show heifers, and all are extra good 
—and their value is greatly enhanced by 
being bred to sires of great merit—Stan- 
dard, Disturber Jr., and Generous. The 
bull offering is both large and good, num- 
bering twenty-five head. They will give 
buyers an unusually good opportunity to 
select what they want. The catalog is 
not yet at hand, but is ready to send to 
those interested. It shows illustrations 
from photographs of the animals in the 
sale, also their good breeding and other 
particulars of interest. Remember that 
Mr. Tow is Iowa’s most successful Here- 
ford breeder and exhibitor, at times win- 
ning more at the big shows than any oth- 
er exhibitor. He has a great offering for 
June 1st, and is deserving of a great sale. 
Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


J. E. McCOY’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


One of the best Short-horn herds in 
Tilinois will be dispersed at the Coffman 
Bros.’ farm, near German Valley, on Fri- 
day, June 4th. Everything in the offering, 
which ineludes sixty-five head, is good, 
reliable cattle. The culls of the herd 
have been sent to market, leaving only 
straight, dependable cattle that will sat- 
isy the public who are seeking the best 
in Short-horns. Fifty-one females are 
listed, twenty head selling with calves by 
the herd bull, Columbus. Three head are 
Marr Missies of the choicest breeding, all 
reds, with ample scale and all prolific 
producers—a splendid trio for foundation 
stock. Missie’s Rose is a large, red cow, 
with level lines and true Short-horn char- 
acter—very prolific and reliable: sired by 
Blue Ribbon, and her dam was Missie 
106th, by Canute. She sells safe to Colum- 
bus since November 27, 1914. Graceful 
Violet is one of the best three-year-olds 
in the offering—a nice red, sired by Em- 
peror’s Pride, and out of Red Violet, a 
daughter of Imp. Fairy Violet, by Master 
Archer. Roan Violet No. 8 is a full ‘sis- 
ter with attractive lines and conforma- 
tion that will please. Golden Dream 2d 
is given first place in the catalog, and 
rightly, too, for she is a four-year-old 
cow with great scale and spring of rib, 
low set, and sells safe to Columbus since 
September 8, 1914—the right kind for 
foundation stock. One of the best_pro- 
ducers in the herd is Illustrious Belle, 
that sells with good red roan bull calf 
at foot by Columbus, calved April 16th. 





A good, heavy, wide, beefy cow is seen 
in Lilly Dale 2d, by King Banff 2d. A 
good, stylish cow is Empress 8th, with a 
show cow calf at foot. She has the for- 
mation to make her one of the attractive 
things in the auction. The fifteen bulls 
in the sale are headed by the herd bull, 
Columbus, a sire that proves his value in 
this herd by his get. The entire bunch of 
bulls are the large, smooth, rugged kind, 
able for strong service, and we do not 
hesitate to recommend this entire herd 
to our readers who are looking for the 
reliable, profit-making kind. If interst- 
ed, write for the catalog, and when writ- 
ing, mention Wallaces’ Farmer.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
SPIES BROS.’ DUROCS. 

Spies Bros., of Beaver Creek, Minn., 
and Valley Springs, S. D., claim October 6 
for their second annual Duroc Jersey boar 
sale. In speaking of this firm of young 
breeders, we have only the highest words 
of praise for each of the three brothers. 
It is indeed remarkable to find a firm 
composed of three families so united in 
thought, word and deed. It is good to 
meet with young men of so high minded 
a@ purpose in life. Men who possess such 
character as Spies Bros., and with simi- 
lar judgment in the make-up and proper 
care of live stock, have nothing but suc- 
cess awaiting them. The larger portion 
of the seventy-five spring pigs on _ their 
farms are by I'm & Golden Model, the 
boar they purchased at a high figure 
from Waltemeyver Bros. The boys are 
free to admit that the get of this boar 
surpasses that of any other they have 
yet owned, They display such character 
about the head and ear, besides being 
true to form. I'm A Golden Model comes 
from a Crimson Wonder-H. A.’s Queen 
dam, which seems to have been just the 
proper mixture of blood lines, as practi- 
cally every pig sired by him is alike. They 
have about forty fall pigs, mostly by 
Golden Model 21st. It was this boar the 
boys recently sold to H. N. Hoyme, of 
Jasper, Minn., for $250. Much may be 
expected from this firm in the near fu- 
ture.—Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN HERD HEADERS FOR 
SALE. 

Wm. Smith & Sons, West Branch, Ia., 
report the sale of two or three Scotch 
bulls, but advise us that they still have 
three of their most valuable bulls for 


sale. Two of these are roan yearlings, 
sired by Maxwelton Aviator, by Avon- 
dale. 3oth are deep bodied,- well ribbed, 


thick, and of good type. The one, calved 
January 25th, has for dam the Cruick- 
shank Rosemary cow, Rosemary 25th, by 
Count Commodore. This is a very full 
quartered bull, and is extra wide from 
end to end, and has quality to spare. The 
other, a dark roan, is of the same family, 
and is of the deep, thick pattern, with a 
strong back. Messrs. Smith will also sell 
their August two-year-old Scotch show 
bull, Victor Favorite 2d, that they have 
been using as a herd bull. He is a red 
of good quality, being very smooth and 
thick, and also large for his age, now 
weighing 2,125 pounds. He is extra deep 
and thick fleshed, with a good head, 
showing lots of vigor. Anyone loeking for 
an extra good red Scotch bull will do well 
to look after this one. He won second 
at Des Moines last year, and looks like 
a winner for this year. Write Messrs. 
Smith if interested in buying, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
HOYME’ SDUROCS. 

H. N. Hoyme, of Jasper, Minn., will 
sell Duroc Jerseys, November 12th. About 
thirty boars and ten sows will be offered 
at that time. Mr. Hoyme has around 200 
spring pigs, and they are mostly by the 
herd boars, Octave’s Colonel. Not only 
does the get of this boar in Mr. Hoyme’s 
herd impress one with the fact hat he is 
a uniform sire of high-class stuff, but 
the best pigs we saw in the Christianson 
herd, at Akron, Iowa, last summer, where 
he was formerly owned and used, were 
sired by this boar. Octave’s Colonel is a 
son of Sol’s Crimson Wonder, and out of 
Octave Thanet 5th, the champion sow at 
Sioux City. Mr. Hoyme follows Octave’s 
Colonel with the noted boar, Golden Mod- 
el 2ist, a boar that was an outstanding 
first prize winner at Sioux City and at 
the time weighed 925 pounds. A number 
of- the best sows from the noted Shanks 
herd and other good herds have found a 
home with Mr. Hoyme.—Advertising No- 
tice. 











Don’t forget the two days’ sale of Ab- 
erdeen Angus to be held June Ist and 2d, 
by Chas. Escher & Son and Escher & 
Ryan, of Botna and Irwin, Iowa. One 
hundred and ten head are listed, and they 
are made up almost exclusively of herd 
heading and foundation stock material. 
Here is the place to go if you want some- 
thing real choice.—Advertising Notice. 





Holstein bulls and females are being 
advertised elsewhere in this issue by 
Elton Carreson, of Osage, Iowa.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 








CHESTER WHITES. 


0.1. C. and Chester White 
Hogs For Sale 


All ages; bred gilts, service males, fall pigs either 
sex. Special prices on triosnot akin. We have 400 
to pick from and they are all bred from prize win- 
ning stock on both sides. More prize winning blood 
than any other herd in the country. WeshipC. 0. 
D., subject to your inspection. Write for show 


record and history of herd. 
HARRY T. CRANDELL, Cass City, Mich. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Two late spring boars for sale by Minn. ist, and a 
number of fall boar pigs sired by O. K. Mikado 2d, 
grand champion boar Kansas state fair, 1913. Alsoa 
few outstanding gilts bred for May farrowing. 
GEO. BOBST, Hampton, lowa 
O I AND CHESTER WHITE boars 

ei. «and gilts, all ages. Prolific, large 
type, choleraimmune. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 


BOARS, bred Its and tried 
e Be « sows. Quality and large litters. Spe- 
cial prices. C. B. BEATY, Astoria, Ill. 




















——.. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


OUR TWO HERD BULLS 
Best Sons of Chamtpion of lowa X4739-27643 


One choice yearling and a few caiy 
enough for service. 8 s00n oi 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, joy, 
HALCYON POLLED DURHAM 


now for sale—10 bulls and a few co 
and heifers. Incl uded is an extra good herd ne 
sired by the grand champion, Roan Hero, yu! 
Indian Runner ducks and Barred 
chickens for sale. Chiles is 43 miles southy, 
of Kansas City. Call or write. at 
c. J. WOODS, 











Chiles, Hansa 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Pollee 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed 
the pure Scotch bull, KX10401 Beau Vie 
889825. Young bulls for sale; also few female 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe. 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 








Laurens, lows 


ABERDEEN-ANGTS. 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a splendid lot of g 
yearling bulls—thick fleshed, heavy built, quality 
fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
son of the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show buli Belmont, and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can te 
found fh one herd. Leading families wel! represent. 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Moineg 


to Colfax. 
Mitchellviile, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Cattl 


Choice yearling bulls forsale. Qualified herd heaé 
ers of the Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families, 
Also females. Herd headed by Ex. 111595, a superior 
2100 lb. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo ¥ 
178271, a choice young Blackbird bull. Write for par 
ticulars or come and see the herd. Prices reasonable, 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowe 
ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Six young bulls of the Blackbird family and sire¢ 
by Blackbird bulls. Prices reasonable. 


RAY CLINE, Knoxville, lowa 

















AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS APRIL 5 1915 CITY, missovtl 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best ip 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S., W. B. AND J. E. DUNCAI 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 
All breeds of pedigrecd stock a specialty. 
The past season has been our best. 
Help us make the next still better, and we wil 
help you. 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lout 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns a specialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 
Micdisitedis 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneér 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
RRILL, IOWA. 


= _ ee 
LIVE STOCK 

N. G. KRASCHEL s):0: 
| a Harian. lows 


ad 
MULE FOOT HOGS. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


























The early pigs will be ready to ship about May 200 
They are sired by prize winning boars and ~~. 
daughters and granddaughters of Ki‘ Os will 
champion at two state fairs. Write now. | A 


reserve them. \FARGO & MYERS, Rediee Te 























ed sows and 

Mule Foot Hogs. 2): “serve, 

able males. Booking orders for December farromy 
pigs. H. C. Alloway, Elsberry. "iss? 

STOCK HOGS. ww 

5,000 stock hogs, guaranteed to be iu mune, 


sale. INTERSTATE VACCINE CO., 132 Live 
Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, i 
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Please mention this paper wher 
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REPPERT, BURGE and Others, Auctioneers 





Tow’s Great Hereford Offering 


TO BE SOLD AT FAIRVIEW FARM, NEAR 


Norway, Linn Go., lowa, Tuesday, June 1 


50 Head—_25 Bulis, 25 Females 
The Greatest Offering of Hereferds Ever Sold from Fairview Farm 


A superb lot of heifers sired by Standard and Distinction, also some Disturber cows. 
Cows and heifers bred to Standard, Disturber Jr., 
hulls, of attractive breeding and individual merit. 


and Generous, or with 


calves at foot. As 
Write for illustrated catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


CYRUS TOW, Norway, lowa 


Some show heifers. 
lendid lot of 25 




















JERSEYS. 
PARR AR AAR 


RPP PPP PPAL LAL ALAA 


RAALAL ILA 








We have sold all the heifers ‘and heifer calves 
we had ativertised, but stil! have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 
Any one of which 4s good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
Come and see them or write. We 





tie . pee Please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 
i HOLSTEINS. 








LLLP LIS 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Vatiey Farm berd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
land Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
d sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
. the very best breeding and blood lines, 
Young bulls reads for service, fine ind@ivid- 


mals. Addrese 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falts, lowa 


‘ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty- tw -o cows and heifers in herd average over 
A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 

and fers, We have been breeders for 30 years. 

Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McKAY BROS., Waterloo, lowa 


Two Holstein Bulls for Sale 


Fourteen and eighteen months old, recorded. 
Write for prices and pedigree. 


W. J. A. IRVINE, TFraer, lowa 
ee Prices on 15 Head of Holsteins 


Cows with records of 742 lbs.; bulls have 50.to 87% 
thet loo nt ‘a 781, 946 and 1189. 1b. cows. Choice of 
; bulls, $50 to $100; $200 buys brother to 
imes git record cow. 
ELTON CARRISON, 






















Osage, Iowa 





RED POLL. 





rrr 


~ Pleasant View Farm 


offers Red Polked cows, heifers and young bulls 
Several are suitable for showing tis fall. Far par- 
tienlars address B. A. SAME ELSON. 

Sae County, Kiron, Lowa 


Bulls—Red Potted— Bulls 





Four good, large onesof serviceable ages, several 
eoming on a littie younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23510. Priced to move them. 


HYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


Linwood Farm Red Polls 










Linwood Farm now offers a few yearling Red Polled 
bull some fine young bull caives from six to 
eigh aths old. Some of these are from advanced 
Tegi ims. Call and see them or write. 


rR ac Y & SON, Nashua, lowa 





MISCELLAN wetted 


LPL OPPO OOOO” 


Live Stock For Sale 


y,3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
a ster mare, 5 rs old, chestnut; 
Hereford and Angus cows and hetfers; 
Hampshire and Oxfordrams; Berkshire, 
Polat China and Duroc jersey gilts of spring and 
fill farrow. FARM DEPARTMENT, leowa 
State College, Ames, Lowa. 


we 








TAM WOREns. 


wn 


LLL eS 


__ Tamworth Fa Fall Pi gs 


15 boars, Four big, husky year! és boars 
ing for fall pigs. They are priced to move. 

te your w ants with confidence of a square deal. 
3. BL " ACKOY, Farragut, lowa 











_ DUROC JERSEYS. 
"DEFENDER —WIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


et re booking apring z orders for pigs by the great 

on ta . High Model; also Educator by Ohio Chief, 

tly son’ of Defender and Sunkist High Model. the 

ay ‘or yearling in Iowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 

caine 4+ High Model, Model Chief II and Edu- 
: ione better. Getitmearly. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 
Duroc Jersey Boars 


10 Pine Summer Boars 10 
- Medium Sized Gilts 15 
3red for May and June farrow. 


LL Deyouns, Sheldon, lowa 


mention this paper when writing. 
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second at the International. 
oes you. 


a good rugged lot. 


to the eye. 
our leading herd bull 


E. S. FANNING, 





Fanning & Sons’ Initial Offering 


Of Scetch and Scotch Topped 


‘SHORT-HORNS 


MIDWAY BETWEEN 


Nemaha and Early, Sac Gounty, lowa, | 
|| . Wednesday, June 9, 1915 


Trains Will Be Met at Both Above Towns 


50 HEAD IN THE AUCTION—12 BULLS: 


The 83-year-old herd bull, Sac Cumberland 
bull attraction. His dam, Cumberland’s Countess, is 
of Look-Me-Over, first prize steer at several state ag eet and 
Sac Cumberland’s calves will 
18 females and 10 bulls sell sired by_ Fitz Cum- 
erland, the sire of Sac Cumberland. Golden Fitz is a roan 2- 
year- -old with scale and good makeup. The younger bulls are 
The females comprise a most useful arra 
of regular breeding, money-making Short-horns. 
be presented in pleasing flesh and are cattle that are attrusttes 
A number of Scotch breeding. Fitz Curn 
, stands out conspicuously as one of the 
great individuals and breeding bulls of this era. 
Ask for the catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 











is the 
the dam 


They will 


Nemaha, lowa 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 








A few fail boars 
One is @ real show 


et 33 the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel boar), 
now heads cur herd of champion bred Durocs. 
po ah — champion Chief Model for sale. B 
men. Address 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A. o.- 


LEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 





SHORT-HOKNS. 





SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choice Reans and Reds 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at Lead of herd. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


25 Short-horn Bulls 


sired by Gloster’s Kear and Castleman 
370179; reds aud roans in color; from 12 to 20 
months; from the best tr ibes of the breed and with 
atyle and quality that will please. Will alsosell the 
herd bull Castleman, 4 years old, right in every 
way. if you need a herd bull, see us or write, 


LANAGHAN BROS., Charlotte, lowa 





Scotch Short-hern Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cuuberland’s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, 


Short-horns for Sale 


Fight good young Scotch 
bulls, sired by Earl of 
Avondale and other good 
sires. Also ten good cows 
and heifers, mostly Scotch, 
bred to Earl of Avondale. 
Prices reasonable. Call or 
write. Address 
Grinnell, Iowa 


West Branch, lowa 





G. A. BON EW ELL, 





THE SCOTCH BULL 


White Sox Marshal 385420 


for sale. A 3-year-old proven sire of worth. Fully 
guaranteed and priced to sell. Write for full 
description. 

oO. M. C. BRANJORD, 


Short-horn Bulls and Heifers 


Stred by the good Scotch bull, King Nonpareil 
347240; in ages, from one to two years, and the good, 
useful, practical kind, of the best tribes of the breed. 
Write us or visit Prairie Heart Farm. Prices right. 
WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., IM. 





. 
Eliswerth, lowa 


20 Short-horn Bulls 20 


Scotch and Scotch Topped 


From 12 to 20 months; sired by aa 2400 pound aire, 
Suattan’ * Calculator 33497 The smooth, 
beefy quality kind that will port sg critical buyers— 
and at reasonable prices, Write or visit the farm. 


R. E, WATTS & SONS, Miles, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn 
BULLS 


Kk now have for sale five good young 
Short-horn bulis of the best Scotch breeding 
and quality. Also a fine lot of calwes coming on 
sired by Missfe Marquis, the superior show bull and 
sire at bead of herd. Call or write. 


R..0. MILLER, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 19 to 16 months. Scotch and Seotch topped. 
You will be pleased with these youngsters,,.and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Ce., lowa 
Herd Est. 


SHORT-HOBNS FOR SALE “sce 


Five bulis, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
Jesse BEX FORD & SONS, Liscomb, lowa 














SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitabie for immediate 
use. All good. straight, thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
them where it will attract any farmer wanting a 


bull. Address 
ABA CHASE & SON, Buck Grove, Is. 





A Roan Scotch Herd Header 


OK SAEE 
calved July 27th, Mone. 3, also 4 red Scotch bulls around 
one year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Betmond, lowa 


tenon 





SHORT-BORNS. 


“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
scOoTCcA 


Short - horns 


6 splendid yearling amg for 





ll boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all gone. 
3. &. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
heldon, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


2 roans, 2 reds and 1 white 


One good Princess Royal, 16 mos., red, sired by King 
Nonpareil 316913; one gi god year-old roan. Cruick- 
shank Gwendoline, sired by ret! Victor. Both 
thick fleshed, good quality bulls that will make good 
herd headers. Others of similar merit. Come and 
see them. Farm adjoinstown. Address 


CG. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


Oakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Mepeful Cum beriand, « show bull and sire 
of show caives, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy bullt year- 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberiand. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo. 


ELLE VERNON DAIRY Shert-kerns— 

Herd ball, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
lbs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs; butter 
and 11290 ibs. milk. Ruth 3d helds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High clase bulls fromi month to 2 years 
old. Residence in town. Mk. COBB & SON, 
Endependence, ftowa. 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages, and @ 
few cows aud heifers. Write for particulars or visit. 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, Ia. 


Short-horn Bulls—Seotch 


Reds and roans of best Scotch breeding and good 
enough to head lierds. Priced tosell. 


J. G. WESTROPE, Harlan, lowa 


Scoteh Herd Headers 


Two good March yearlings, one older—a herd 
header—and extra good calves by the show bull 
Dale Clarion. Write, or come and see them, 
Farm near Avoca. 
BM. PRICHARD & SON, 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulla, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 
and prices. Address 
Andrew Stewart, Rockwell City, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. 

Cc. J. WILKINSON, KE. 2, 

















Rockford, lowa 














Walnut, Lowa 








Colfax, Iowa 


7—Short-horn Bulls—7 


Dark reds and roans, ffom 11 to 22 months old. 
Good enough in breeding and individual merit to 
head pure bred herds. Farm within city limits: 

J. EK. GOUODENOW, Maquoketa, | lows 


SHOAT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Three reds of serviceable ages, sired by Nonpareil 
Brigand, by Imp. Nonparetl Brigand. One is a Vil- 
lage Bud, and is a good, thick, smooth Scotch bull, 
ata very moderate price. 

W. E. SUMMERVILLE, 








Manning, lowa 





HEHREFORDS. 


———— —EE—EEEE—E—Ee—EeeeeeEeEEEOEOEOEOaOEOEOEOOeeeea=seaeaseae 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


Bae’ ARTERS FOR 
PARBSIBPALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


Polled Hereford Bulls 


Several good quality Pelled Hereford bulls forsale. 
One just turned two years, others younger. Older 
bulls sired by Buddy K. Write or come and see 
them. DAN MATAG, Laure: Lowa 


20 Hereford Bulls 


one and two years old: Herd butts for breeder and 
farmer. Big, beefy bulls with quality. 


H. D. CLORE, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


hirty-two years a breeder of Hereford cattle. 











Please mention this paper when writing, 
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wACLACKS “FARMER 





May 28, 1915, 











H. 0. WEAVER 


VILLAGER 


53 Head—43 Females 


bulls, including Upper Mill Lord, our senior yearling w 


2. Rock Island trains stop at farm sale day. 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


JOHN GARDEN 


Upper Mill Short-horn Sale ag 


At Upper Mill Farm, the Home of 


Wapello, lowa, Wednesday, June 2, 1915 (a 


A superior lot of Scotch cows and heifers bred to the breed’s great sire, Villager. 
Twenty-two heifers around two-years-old, show heifers. A good lot of young Scotch 


ho won first last year. 


You are cordially invited to come and spend the day with us—next Wednesday, June 
Write for the sale catalogue, mentioning 


UPPER MILL FARM, Jno. Garden, Mgr., Wapello, la. 


COLS. JONES. KRASCHEL, KEPPERT and ALLEN, Auctioneers 
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Village Queen 24d, in sale. 
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THE SHOW HEIFER, SPICY 24a 


material amon 


good reliable specimens are listed. 
obtain a valuable herd header. 
the catalog and note the valuable pedigrees which it displays. 
etts On Illinois Central, and German Valley on Great 


COL. FRED REPPERT 
Auctioneer 


McCoy’s Dispersion Sale 
High Class Short-horns 





AT FARM NEAR 


German Valley, Ill., Friday, June 4 
65 Head—51 Females, 14 Bulls 


noted valuable families, including the herd bull, COLUMBUS 3886815, descending from Cum- 
berland’s Last on his sire’s side, and his dam is a granddaughter of Choice Goods; 20 cows 
with calves at foot by Columbus; 10 choice heifers sell bred and safe to him, with show 
them; 14 bulls are sired by Emperor’s Pride by Imp. Emperor. 
will tind this sale the opportunity of the season to secure tops of the breed. 
Columbus affords a rare chance for some breeder to 


Illustrous, Splendors, 


estern. 


Representing such tribes as Victoria, Missie, 


His get in the sale are his best advertisement. 
Parties will be met at Ever- | 


J. E. McCOY, German Valley, Ill, 





Violet Buds and other 


Buyers 
Nothing but 


Send for 























Shorthorn 


Thursday, June 


Maasdam-Wheeler 


Sale 


At Fairfield, lowa 








calves at foot or safe to these two sires. 
from any viewpoint. Buyers seeking the 
should write for the catalog and arrange 
day. Uppermill Farm sale is June 2d, ma 
to attend both sales. 


MAASDAM & WHEELER, 





50 HEAD HIGH CLASS SCOTGH GATTLE 
40 FEMALES—10 BULLS—5 IMPORTED 


Sired by and bred to ROBIN SNOWBALL, a choicely bred 
Victoria by Prince Robin, and the imported bull 
MARSHALL by Royal Stamp. Cows and heifers sell with 
A valuable offering 


PROUD 


best of the breed 
to be present sale 
king it convenient 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


COLS. JONES, REPPERT and COOPER, Auctioneers 














HORSES. 








KENTUCKY JACKS. I have the be 


that you can find. Willi take stallions i 


see them. It will do you good. 


W. L. De Clow, Prop’r 
CEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 











Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





I HAVE just shipped in a car of 
big TENNESSEE JACKS and a car of 


lot of big, heavy boned Mammoth jacks 


trade. You never saw so many good 
jacks together in your life. Come and 


st 


n 














2040 lb. black 3-year-old stallion; three 1900 1b. black 3-year-olds; 
a two 1950 Ib. black 4-year-olds; a 1970 Ib. 3-year-old and a 2190 Ib. 4- 
year-old, greys; a 1580 1b. and two 1630 Ib. black 2-year-olds; a 1640 Ib. grey 
2-year-old, my own raising. Sound. Registered Percherons. Sired by 
2260 1b. black imported horse and mostly from imported mares. I will 
guarantee them. Fast trains al! directions. 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, CHARITON, IOWA 








SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps at yours. 


Also Percheren mares in foal. 


Come asd see them. Mention this paper. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 





GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 





HORSES. 








IMPORTED AND HOME BRED 


rere 


Percheron and Belgian Stallions and Mares 


While the war has stopped the importing of Percheron and Belgian horses, I have on hands 
number of tops from one of the best importations of these two breeds that was made last season. 
Abeut 40 head in all with more size and bone than usual. Come and see. 


WM. A. HALE, 


Anamosa, lowa 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three, four and five years 
old this spring. All im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal get- 
ters. All ton horses or 
heavier, with quality. 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 

Independence, iowa 








H. LEFEBURE & SON, 


Eight miles weet of Cedar Rapids. 


Lefebures’ Belgians 


Largest Collection on Earth 


Over 130 head on hand. Twoim 
portations received in 1914. before 
declaration of war. Also some 
choice Percherons, 1 to 5 years old. 
A numberof home bred 


Write for catalog and cir 
Fairfax, lowa 











Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 Ib. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


TWENTY HEAD OF SHETLANDS 


The undersigned will sell 20 Shetland ponies, con- 
sisting of 15 mares, in age from yearlings to twelve 
years old; good individuals, all sizes and colors; 
three stallions, two geldings. Write your want 
A few Collies on hand. 


J. C. THOMPSON, 


Jamaica, lowa 





LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinois 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


Recorded Percheron Stud Colt For Sale 


Two yrs. old May 9. Heavy boned, good disposition. 
Priced right if sold atonce. D, Rowland, Lanark, lL 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





CHOICE BiG TYPE POLAND-CHINA FALL BOARS 


Sired by the 1000-Ib. Wonder Jumbo and a son of the noted $1500 boar, Longfellow Jr. Big, growthy. lengthy 
fellows (cholera immune) at $30 each. Will pay express charges on the first ten orders. 


B. F. MARMION, 


Farmington, lowa 





40 Head of Cholera Immune Late Spring 
and Summer 1914 Big Type 


POLAND -CHINA BOARS 


Sired by Black Orange, grand champion boar of 
Illinois state fair, 1914; Big Van, ason of Big Bone, 
and Giant King, ason of the 1100 pound Long King. 
These pigs weigh up to 225 lbs. Price $25 and $30 


each if taken soon. Address 
JOHN H. FITCH, Lake City, Iewa 


order. Address 


M. P. HANCHER, 


FOR SALE 


Big Type Poland - Chinas 


Sows bred for August and September farrow, . 
ages; one aged herd boar; one yearling boar; fal 
boar; spring pigs. BB po 
culars and describe what you want. We'll ill yo 


Priced to sell. Write for partl- 


Rolfe, lowa 








Poland-China Boars 


BIG ONES 


Eight of fall farrow, weighing around 300 pounds 
im thin flesh. Great length, strong bone and attract- 
ive in makeup. Four are top notchers. Also one 
splendid two-year-old herd boar, Giamt Leek 
207741. Our blood lines and prices will please. 





Ears 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 155W. Heres St. Chicago 





Sheep and Cattle. 
on 








Address GUSTAV PUFAHL, Luana, lewa 





—— 
Please mention this paper when writing 








